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BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER 11, 1876. 


IT TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principai. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cos. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also, for “‘ Books without 
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ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Vear opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof J. A. Bewtow. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpes, 426 East 26th street. 


Umy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyto Dr. R. E. RocErs, 
Dean, P. O. Rox 2838, Philadelphia. 


_ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth» College. Address Prof. E 


93 PHILADELPHIA. Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 
DIRECTORY 
Save M oney ! To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &<., 
Through the popular Periodical Agency, 


FRED. A. FIELD, Prop’r 
RUTLAND, VT. 


Atlantic, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, and Scribner's Monthly, 
only $3 45 each Harper’s Bazar, Weekly, or Monthly, 
3-405 ittel’s Living Age, $7.25; renewals, $8.00; — 
Arthur's Magazine, $2.10; Lady’s Book, $2.65 ; 
— Nursery, $1.35; — Wide Awake, $1.75;—St. Nicholas, 
$2.65; and all other Magazines and Newspapers at propor- 
tionately ow prices. 

(~ Catalogue and Club Rates sent free on application, 
to any address. 92b 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Prest. and Actuary. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JAS. L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary 


From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. StrepHen H. 
Ruopsgs, Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

“It is ming more apparent every day that a radical 
change in the plans of Life Insurance is demanded. What 
the public require, and will have, is a form of insurance 
adapted to their necessities.’ * * * 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Ottver P1its- 
BuRY, Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire: 

“*No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a person 
should not and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on his insurable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 
concern among thoughtful business men.”” * * * ; 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Samus H. 
Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michigan : 

Homans’ plan of Life Insurance without large accumu- 
lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.’ * * 


Rate per $1000 of or- | Rate per $1000 of the 
dinary Life Policy of ‘Provident’s’ Yearly 


other Companies : Renewable : 

ABE 25 $19 89 Age 25 $11 62 

26 38 12 78 

47 18 | 19 39 


The ly, renewable policy gives protection 
of Life Insurance at actual current cost. 

Policies are also issued by the ProvipENnT upon the u#- 
Sorm prem or o/d plan, and these have expressed in 
terms & cash surrender value. os 

van can be ebtained by direct application to 
Offices of the Society. ” 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


adopted and extensively used for the last Six Vears by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
ant Zecities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
BOOK them N. Y. SiricatE 
on Street, corner urch. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TRACHERS. 


Voce CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
cured. Water K. Foss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
to No. Cambridge, Mass, 


Sch. ). Send for circular 


___ freperatery Scheels, Academies, 


ASLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
ldgues address Lucius J”. Bucper, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. $2 
BErLort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. S51 zz 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof 
C. Staey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samue. KNEE 
Lamp, Secretary, Bostqp, Mas. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil» Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drownr, Troy, 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brust, New Haven, Ct. 
W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANK, Prin. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. IL) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2zoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
hee both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srronc, D.D. 
DB0Rx COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
an i. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Galesb »Ellinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREE. 

Crvit, Mecuanicat, & MininG ENGINEERING; CHEM- 
IsTRY and A Course; FRENCH 
and GerMAN; ENGLISH LITERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTITUTIONAL Law ; Psycno.ocy and CurisTIAN Evi- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. (M) 69 st 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. HuLBErt. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari 


Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


G YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Paintin 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for T 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and ip For A ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 
Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, Atex. Burns, D.D. 79 
TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue.and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. _25 
Uz OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucxnam, Pres, 
catal containing courses of study in Departmen 
Arts and Scien ce, apply J. Stitt, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, LL.D., of Faculty of Science. 
Wy UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
yas COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address the Secretary 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mase. _ 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
Texas Rev. D. Pres, D.Dy Brest. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
A Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emity Netson. 82 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
ific School. For 


pares B fer College or for the Scientific 


SEMINARY, Zarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY Prixst, Principal. 80 zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Braxasuen, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 = 
SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School fer WYeung Ladies 


and Children, 
Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address A.zert B. Watkins, Ph. D. az 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces” 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 6 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, M B 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M. 62 


W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young: 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., - 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- ° 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fuccer, Principal. 70 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, . 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sreseins, A.M. _ 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampt Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Warton, Principal. 87 


est Newton, Mass. 


¥ Address N. T. ALLEN, 


W AEN ER’S Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send xo cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


(CLANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. _Gro. GANNETT, Prine. 5122 


L,48E== SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A_home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHARLES C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 
MES: JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 8322 
MAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rey. C. V. Spxar, Principal. 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. _ For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


READ INSTITUTE, for boy | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MAS 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greens, Principal. 60 
OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Yo Ladies, 
N (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 
C. C. Wetset Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. _Patronized 2 half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Wellesley, Mass. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. - 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 

Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and hom For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, DD., Princ. * 82 22 
BAnee ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 

J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 

e term opens on Monday, September 4, 1 

at 2:00 o’clk. p. M., at which time a new class will cm, 
two years course of study. seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must e their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. For 
catalogue, address, at New 

27 I. N. CAR IN, Principal. 


HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. Yor the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 66 zz 


RZODE-SLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. Strocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 
M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 St., BOSTON. 
‘ Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
R. 


AT 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 
GTATE NORME SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The next in Ad 
54 2, LEN HYDE, Principal. 


42% “NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


FOP stalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M 
SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS, 


‘or Ladies 5 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


C4 NOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
W.S. Smytu, Cazenovia, N. 


W BSTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


ever Yeung Men Ser For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dicximson, Principal. 
Scientific, Business, Military. MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOO 265 Boy! 
street, Boston. Classical, | Cc, 

The different departments, ——— Preparatery, and 

Upper, accommodate pupils of sexes from three 

twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 

sections of Department. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Se 

and Business. A ny building, with 

modern appliances, including apparatus, ceenelling Gym- 

nasium, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 


Mowry & Gorr, 


to M4PLEWoup MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
te course. 


Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough gradua’ 
The finest location on the Con. River, For catalogues ad- 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 85m 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


A sea-side music eachers and Pupils, com- 
uly aoth at East . 


(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


QurP CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three ful! 
courses in Vormail,— Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Semmer Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. erman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pnncipals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 az 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 

ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begims its 17th year Sept. 26th. Ad the Froebel occupa- 
Bioms taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


EMSEN-ST, SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN, 

A Boarding and Day Scheol. Reopened Sept. 26, 1876. 
Catalogues at 58 Remsen St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Mrs. 
A. W. and Miss J. S. Crac, Principals. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(Fer Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
‘The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, -besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannet fail to make it 
the siate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
tare is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as Cine, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared ftock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
y noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The resent style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
hhalé, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
EKRASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 


class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 


columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 


-ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet fo: 


the pu ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated wth an erasable water 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) op 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a 
eral ieseat will be made. Address, 

Co., 


American Tablet M’f’g 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


— — 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15,1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 
31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 
Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 
AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 
62 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


MORE than 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- 
“OPES can be found at WARD & GAY’ Dev. 
onshire Street, Boston. 


STILL AHEAD! 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


The Magee Standard Base-burner, 


Have each reeeived the Highest Premium for 
superiority of Design, Finish, and Construction, 
and the ONLY MEDAL awarded to Goods of 
their Class, at the CENTENNIAL EXHMIRBI- 
TION, Philadelphia. 
As the manufacturers of the entire United States were in 
competition, this is a notable and flattering testimonial to the 
eminent superiority of the MaGeg goods over all others, and 
fully endorses our claims for them. 

e sure and examine their PECULIAR MERITS before 
— Illustrated and descriptive ci sent free. 

anufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON, 


and by our Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. —god(2) 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 
“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 


DANNIE WALLCUT, W id St. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for “* WIDE AWAKE,” a first-class Illustrated 
Magazine for Young Folks. Liberal cash commission paid. 
The Publishers to introduce it into all institutions of 
learning. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CoO., 
go 30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the chea and best 
Erasers. Something new. com- 


mission. free. Address 
» tf cow (I) TRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools, 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapsst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 


H. P. DWYER 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture 10¢c 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases § 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu’ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and uervous diseases where 
all other’remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address PAOLI BELT CO., 12 
Union Square, New York. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. ‘This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it es. 
Invaluable to navigators. armers can 
plan their work according to its predictions. 
It will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
Se combination. We send it, express paid, to 
HW any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY. 
f We have carefully inspected the above de- 
scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracuse, N.Y., August 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barometers. It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baker. 
Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as wel! as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuarces B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 zz 


Misfit Carpets. 


English Brussels, Three Ply, and I in; also, Stai 
Carpets, Velvet Rugs, Crumb oths, &c., c 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United 
States, free of charge. 


1@~ Send for Price List. 
89 zz J. A. BENDALL. 


-Three Things in One! 


Psa VENTILATION ofa Fireplace. 
> ON RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


Pure Air and an Even Tem- 

perature throughout 
a Room. 

Centennial Award Gained. 
Send for Circular to 
THE OPEN STOVE 

VENTILATING COMPANY, 
92 107 Fulton St., N. Y. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTR 


INCL 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Katon ‘Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects ; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.”’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


Registered 1874. 


7. 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


Invented by Dr. J. k. 
Nichols, editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry ; 
constructed with special 
reference to HEALTH 
and ECONOMY. It en- 
joys the patronage and 
support of men of scien- 
tific attainments and of 
the medical fraternity. 

let ‘ 

LeBOSQUET BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

14 Bedford St., Boston, 
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Steam Heating. 


The value of Steam as a means of furnishing heat to our 
dwellings and public buildings has become a recognized fact, 
and it needs only that its cost shall be brought within 
the reach of those of moderate means to make it deservedly 

pular. This end we have reached, with our Boiler,—not, 
Citovet, by any sacrifice in quality of material employed or 
workmanship, but by a simple combination of parts, whereby 
we accomplish the desired object, securing economy both in 
material and labor, 


OUR PORTABLE BOILER, 


especially, is easy to erect, efficient in operation, and moder. 
ate in cost. Parties who have a preference for this method 
of heating should examine this Boiler at our salesrooms. |t 
has been in practical operation in buildings and private resi- 
dences the past winter, and its working has been eminently 
satisfactory in every respect. We issue a Pamphlet with a 
full description of the Boiler, which will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon application. Manvfactured by 


LE BOSQUET BROTHERS, 
Haverhill, and 14 Bedford St., Boston. 
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E. § RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Llustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
by J. BrowninG of London, and Kanic of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 
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SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


Smoot Black. 


(SILICATE 


FLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent i . Boarps or EpucaTion 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 


persons 
with cemmon skill can make a blackboard, upon any 


smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give 4 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 
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THE FIRE-FIEND. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


Ages and ages ago the universe was mine, 

One billowing whirl of flames to the firmament’s farthest line : 
The stars of your Milky Way, huge suns to many a world, 
Are only the drops of fluid fire from its swift equator hurled. 


Off, in the roar and flare of that infinite vortex, slung, 

To the least of these sparkling spheres, to your own red sun I clung : 

For ages of ages rocked in the send of its burning surge, 

As a halcyon swings, with folded wings, on a breaker’s curling 
verge. 


Nine times the measureless aeons ran off a flaming tire 

That thinned and burst, and globed itself in a planet of dull fire ; 

The seventh, behold your tiny globe, its lamp one silver spark, 

From the ee core, with sullen roar, dashed into the flame- 
rent Dark. 


Ah me! I was caught, alone, in a whirl of its meteor trail, 

And dragged away to the cold abyss, till I saw the sun grow pale. 
A million years of your molten globe I swung on its tides of fire, 
Till curdled into continents, [ saw its gulfs expire. 


Backward, and backward still, I slunk to its burning deeps, 

As cycle on freezing cycle chilled down the shuddering steeps ; 
But ha! there was joy for me yet, and I pealed my thunder-shout, 
Then Fire sprang into wild revolt, and his mountain flag flung out. 


How the old plains rolled again in billows of granite rock! 

And their lava-spray shot seething where the roaring ridges broke ! 

Behemoth and Leviathan were steeped in the scalding brine, 

As ocean boiled like a cauldron, and the world once more was 
mine! 


Ah, nothing avails me now the thought of my realms gone by! 

The old earth, shrinking and freezing, in a little while will die ! 

I may laugh at a burning city, or dance in the forest flare, 

And the feeble sound of my gurgled mirth some human heart 
may scare. 


I weary of grinding on in the mills of the baby, Man, 
Turning his iron engines, and warming his chafing-pan ! 
With only the transient toy of a town gone up in fire,— 
I, who have seen the vast abyss one universal pyre ! 


One hope! I have heard a whisper which the fading stars repeat, 
That earth, and every element, shall dissolve in fervent heat ;— 
The sky cast down, as a tree its fruit, red suns and asteroids, 
Then crispily roll, a flaming scroll, dropped crumbling to the voids! 


Wearily shivering here in the dull volcano’s throat, 

Freezing, I long and wait for the doom-trump’s thrilling note, 
Again to see my old domain in a lurid maelstrém whirled, 

Again to pour my stifled roar through the flare of a burning world! 


‘* Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 
BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


The full name of Agassiz, as he has familiarly been 
called, was Louis Jean Rodolph Agassiz, and if we were 
to annex to this long name all the titles whjch have 
been conferred on him by societies representing, almost 
every department of knowledge, name and title would 
occupy no small part of the space devoted to what 
must be a brief sketch. We therefore drop all prefixes 
and annexes, and write only of Agassiz. His birth- 
place was near Lake Neufchatel, in the parish of Mot- 
tier, Switzerland, where he was born May 28, 1807. 
He came from a devout ancestry, his father, with five 
generations before him, having been the Protestant 
pastors of the parish of St. Imier. His mother, the 


daughter of a physician, seems to have turned his at- 


tention toward the study of medicine. He went through 
a full course of study under the most accomplished 
teachers of Germany, with a view to entering this pro- 
fession. Gradually, however, as the bent of his early- 
developed love for the natural sciences showed itself, 
his purpose to become a practicing physician was 
weakened until he abandoned it entirely. 


Having decided upon his future course, Agassiz en- 
tered upon his life-work with all the enthusiasm of his 
ardent nature. At the age of 24 he received the de- 
gree of M.D. from the University of Munich, and that 
of Ph.D. from the University of Erlangen. Ichthyol- 
ogy, which was always a favorite branch of knowledge 
with him, at once engaged his attention. It devolved 
on him to prepare for publication that part of the re- 
port of a scientific expedition, sent from Germany to 
Brazil, which related to the fishes of that section of 
South America. Soon after he entered upon a more 
elaborate work, the preparation of his treatise on the 
“ Natural History of the Fresh-Water Fishes of Europe,” 
published several years after its completion. For seven 
years he was largely occupied in the study of the fossil 
fishes of the Danube, a work of immense labor. The re- 
sults of his investigations were published in five volumes 
4to, with an atlas of nearly four hundred folio plates. 
We may form some idea of the extent and thoroughness 
of this work, when we find that he has figured and 
described 1000 species in full, and 700 in part. 


As a relaxation from severe and protracted study, 
Agassiz was in the habit of spending his vacation in 
the Alpine regions, and began to make those investi- 
gations on the subject of glaciers which have associated 
his name with some of the most eminent naturalists of 
the age. The results of his inquiries were given to the 
world in his “ Etudes sur les Glaciers,” and several 
years later in his fuller treatise, “Systeme Glaciere.” 
We may appreciate the enthusiastic spirit which inspired 
him, and the patient, unflagging interest with which he 
prosecuted his work, when we are told that he spent 
eight summers upon the glacier of the Aar, 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and twelve miles from any 
human habitation. The theory of glaciers which he 
maintained was violently opposed on its first announce- 
ment, but is now acknowledged to be the correct one. 
That theory, in few words, is this: that the glacier is 
not an immovable body of ice. In large bodies, ice is 
not a brittle solid, but when it is saturated with water, 
it is like a mass of tar or melted lava, and so, by vari- 
ous causes brought to bear upon it, there is a motion 
so perceptible, that with proper intervals of trace inter- 
vening, the actual rate of this motion in a given case 
may be ascertained. Thus, a hut erected in 1827, at 
the foot of a permanent rock on what we may call the 
bank of the great icy river,—the glacier of Aar,—was 
found nine years afterwards to be 2200 feet from this 
rock, and four years later this distance had doubled. A 
ladder supposed to have been left by De Saussure at a 
certain point in 1788, was found in 1842 to be 16,500 
feet below this point, thus making the average annual 
movement of the glacier 3.75 feet. Similar observa- 
tions made by Agassiz on several of the glaciers 
which he examined, placed beyond doubt the truth of 
the theory which he had advanced. 

The reputation of Agassiz rose rapidly, and his 
acknowledged ability in this department, which he 
made a specialty, brought him to positions of the 
highest honor. At the early age of 25 he received the 
appointment of professor of Natural History at Neuf- 
chatel, holding the office for fourteen years. Mean- 


while he was constantly extending his researches to 
other departments of natural history, besides those in 
which he had earned a well-deserved fame. When but 
30 years of age, he had been admitted a member to al- 
most all the scientific societies of Europe, and the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh ‘and Dublin had honored them- 
selves by conferring on him the degree of LL.D. 

Not satisfied with his explorations in Europe, Agassiz 
sought a larger and wider sphere within which to ope- 
rate. The United States opened to him a boundless: 
field, over which, could he be permitted to roam, he 
felt that it would be a matter for most sincere congrat- 
ulations, Having that sort of power,—you may call it 
for want of a better name, a magnetic power,—which is. 
so generally a characteristic of souls fired with a lofty 
enthusiasm, he always and everywhere made warm. 
friends. 

On landing upon our shores, in 1846, Agassiz found 
himself, at the very outset, surrounded with congenial 
Spirits, and the way at once paved for the successful 
prosecution of his favorite work. His lectures in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, were lis- 
tened to with the most profound interest and satisfac- 
tion, and when, in the early part of the summer of 1847, 
Professor Bache, who had the superintendence of the 
Coast Survey, gave him the opportunity to carry on his 
great work, in immediate connection with the labors of 
that department of the public service, he gladly ac- 
cepted the generous offer made him. This was the: 
turning-point which decided the question, whether the: 
great naturalist should return to the scene of his earlier 
labors in Europe, or henceforth take up his abode in: 
this new western country. 

In another paper we shall complete our sketch. We- 
shall find that our newly-adopted citizen-scholar found 
an ample sphere within which to do his great work, that 
in that work he met with rare success, placing himself 
without a rival at the head of his profession, and adorn- 
ing that profession with a modest grace which was ever 
one of the most conspicuous features of his character. 


The Teacher Taught. 


BY ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 


III—THE CHOSEN FRIEND, 


“ And what did Solomon say ?” 

The question was the practical beginning of my ex- 
periment. There were certain points clearly before me 
as the right aims in Taddie’s education. [ wanted to 
promote in him the habit of observation ; I wanted his 
mind to act upon his observation ; I wanted to train 
him in the habit of self-control ; above al], I wanted his. 
education to give him a religious bias. I believed, with 
his father, that he must learn the things of the stirring 
world in which he lived ; but I did not want the unseen 
world ignored, and those great spiritual relations whose 
attractions we can no more resist than the planets elude 
the sun. 
nature might impress upon the child the attributes of 
God, and His pervading presence, as effectually as the 
old formulas of the catechism. I was convinced that in 
the early stages the thing taught was of slight impor- 
tance, but the mode of the teacher, and the response 
excited in the young nature of vital consequence. 
Taddie’s question gave me a direction for my purpose, 
since for the study of Nature, Nature herself is lavish of 
material. I foresaw now but a single obstacle: it was 
necessary to be systematic ; but how could I be system- 


atic in securing extra work from a tired boy ? 


I fondly belheved that a proper study of 
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With many misgivings, I took, here, a step against 
my settled, cherished convictions ; from the moment I 
had chosen a school I felt committed to its course,—con- 
scientiously pledged to support its complete curriculum. 
Mental arithmetic became, thence forward, the torment 
of Taddie’s life. He fretted and drooped over its pages ; 
he declared it a pack of nonsense ; he maintained that 
no one ever reckoned in that way. I believe he hung 
around the bank and gas-house to hear if they per- 
formed their lightning calculations by its formulas. I 
tried to explain to him that mental arithmetic had par 
tially reformed education, and made instruction in num- 
bers scientific. I assured him, even, that its practice 
was essential to a logical mind ; on this point he met 
me. We had a lawyer friend who, the judge used to 
say, had the most logical mind of any man he knew. 
One day, when walking with Taddie, I met this gentle- 
man. Said Taddie, in the first moment that offered, 
““ Mr. Stone, when you were as old as I, did you study 
mental arithmetic?” “ No, my boy,” replied our friend, 
laughing ; “when I was as old as you, I was studying 

the philosophy of life.” 

In fact, he had been a river-boy, cultivating his logic 
in the struggle for a living. When your boy subjects 
all your arguments to such tests, the end is inevitable : 
you must yield, or force him. I tried force. I said 
we will talk no more about it ; you must do this thing 
the best you can. I believe I should have acted wisely 
if I had done, at the beginning, what I did finally; 
but what it is so hard for grown persons tothink they 
ought to do, yielded to the child. 

I held a conference with his teacher, which resulted 
in this proposition: He might drop mental arithmetic, 
and in return give me two hours a week ; and thus, as 
his father laughingly said, was inaugurated “ my juve- 
nile opposition movement.” 

We began with the seed ; the first lesson was talk, 
with the mere prohibition that nothing should be said 
‘during the hour about anything but a seed. I asked 
‘Taddie what he supposed was inside a seed. He did 
what you do over a sealed box, or a letter addressed in 
-a strange hand,—guess the contents, or the writer. 

One can hardly reproduce on paper such an hour’s 
talk with a child ; it is, at least, an invaluable exercise 
to the teacher. She has aim and methods in her mind, 
but she gives the conversations the air of spontaneity 
and freedom. Then the child’s mind unfolds before 

her ; it is not inert or vacant, but keenly active, and 
teeming with thought. As the young nature discloses 
itself, the teacher understands why and how it is that 
_under the same system results differ so widely in differ- 
ent pupils ; she perceives the injustice of comparisons, 
the impossibility of a common standard ; she realizes 
that a true teacher must be greater than the best sys- 
tem ; she understands that teaching is not atrade, but a 
divine gift ; though it is to be done by rule, it must be 
with love. Let mother or teacher spend such golden 
moments with a child: she will find that the nature she 
is to instruct far transcends the subject she desires to 
present. In that communion she will acquire a knowl- 
edge of the child’s spiritual being profounder than the 
metaphysician can impart ; she will think with sym- 
pathies that no novelist can move. 

Before our talk ended, Taddie had concluded that, to 
answer my question, he must cut the seed open, to 
which I added the suggestion that he should put some 
seeds to soak, and plant others, and for our next les- 
son bring me whatever he obtained from the soaked 
seed. 

Though I can not say that he responded to me enthu- 
siastically at the first, he entered into the seed experi- 

_ ment with marked interest. I heard him consult his 
father as to the alternations of light and shade and 
moisture which bring the sprouts quickest to the sur- 
face; and he searched the house for a long-forgotten 
magnifying-glass to help him in the work with his dry 
seeds. In the second lesson he presented the embryos 
which he had soaked and successfully pressed, a morn- 


ing-glory and a lily. It was simple material, surely,— 
two green leaves, crumpled but shapely in the one, a 
single bit of a blade in the other, and yet as great a 
marvel to the wisest of us as to my boy, who stood 
tremulous with the joy of a young investigator, moved 
with a sense of the mystery which nature ever discloses, 
but never reveals. 

I bade him look closely at his seed again, and note if 
there was anything inside save the tiny plant. He discov- 
ered there a sticky stuff, which he was eager to under- 
stand at once. I put him off on that point, feeling sure 
that in time he could discover its use of himself ; and 
then I tried to explain to him that these two embryos 
gave the key to that dual plan which is developed in 
the forms of flowering vegetation, I bade him keep 
this thought in mind, and endeavor, for himself, as we 
advanced, to trace the two types in their varied charac- 
teristics. 

The sprout grew in due time, and created a sensation 
in the family ; the bean had the start, the lily followed 
hard after, with its lance-like blade, and last of all came 
the delicate tracery of the morning-glory. Some of the 
sprouts rose clear and clean of soil or shell, but others 
pushed up both mol! and the burst seed-coat, so that 
there was no mistaking the cradle which had held their 
infant forms. Taddie compared plantlet and embryo, 
and touched, at once, their varied attributes, — the 
thickness of the bean-leaves, and the rapid increase of 
both lily and morning-glory above their embryos. And 
here I told him wsa the secret of the plant-food which 
he had discovered as a sort of mucilage in the morning- 
glory seed, and which had fattened the bean-embryo out 
of all semblance to a leaf. 

Thus the hour passed with how and why, in quick 
succession from Taddie, and answer from myself, till 
naturally enough, with the seed both dead and quick- 
ened before him, and in his mind, I read the lessons 
of our Saviour ; of the sower who went forth to sow: 
of the enemy that sowed tares with the good seed, and 
of that grain of a mustard-seed ‘“ Which indeed is the 
least of all seeds, but when it is grown it becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air lodge in the branches 
thereof.” And thus I drew his attention to truth in 
God’s book of nature, answering back to truth in God’s 
blessed Word. . 

It was the necessity of my own peculiar case, at this 
time, that led me to mingle serious thought with secu- 
lar wisdom. On the one point of religious training, 
the judge and myself were at hopeless variance ; he 
was determined that his child should not be taught re- 
ligion. “If he is to be religious,” he argued, “let it be 
from his own convictions.” “Religion that is imposed 
by education,” he was wont to say, “is bigotry, and, 
for me, I would rather Taddie should bea heathen than 
a bigot.” 

Certain premises, however, the Judge admitted: as, 
that there is a wide divergence between the intellectual 
and moral nature: that either may be stimulated at the 
expense of the other: that both are alike susceptible of 
development. 

As the judge’s prohibition extended only to recog- 
nize religious forms, I yielded the case, and sought an 
equivalent in the steady education of the moral nature. 
Understanding the power of association, I was satisfied 
to link sacred truth with the ordinary subjects that en- 
gage the curious, eager attention of childish minds. 

Taddie had brought paper and pencil to this first les- 
son, and at the close, purposed for himself to write 
down some parts. I advised that he should put the 
points in tabular form, and give everything its botanic 
term, as I hoped that early familiarity might deprive 
scientific nomenclature of its horrors. The result was 
the following table : 

Seeds.—One seed-leaf,— Mono-cotyledon 

Two seed-leaves,—Di-cotyledons. 

Arrangements.—{a) Embryo surrounded by albumen ; 

(4) Embryo coiled around albumen ; 
(c)ZAlbumen in embryo, 


He added, in a characteristic foot-note, “All this I 
have seen for myself.” 

This was the beginning of a good habit, which I re 
garded as my first triumph. It settled the fact that a 
little sentiment mingled with training does not prevent 
a child’s being practical. The sprouts were the means 
of my making an interesting discovery. Taddie had 
doubted my statement that, plant a seed as you may, 
the radicle grows downward. He ran in the next day, 
his face aglow, and exclaimed, “ Daisy has told me how 
to prove it; let the seed sprout in water, plant it root 
up, and see what happens ;” and, before I could ask 
who is Daisy, he drew close beside me and whispered, 
“and she wants to be in our class.” He stood with 
the shy grace which had always been his chief charm, 
his face clear of frowns, love and confidence in his 
dark eyes turned to mine, my Taddie of the days before 
school-cares. Ah! methought, you young predestined 
master, as the world judges, a girl shall manage you. 

I consented to the addition of Daisy, the child whom 

I had never seen, whose name till this moment I had 
not heard, but who had been, I know not how long, in 
my boy’s confidence. 
Talk to me as you please of likeness in the two 
sexes, of differences resulting merely from education ; 
but will any one explain why it was, that though I knew 
from his lips every one of his boy-comrades by name, 
her name he had never before mentioned ; or how it 
happens that the great majority of our boys have a 
little girl playmate to whom they go with secrets and 
perplexities, as they never do to each other, or to us 
who love them best? 


Gleanings from the Educational Press. 
— It is indeed a depressing sight, the groups of girls 
released at night from our public schools, struggling 
homeward, laden with six or eight text-books, which 
they are to pour over with intense anxiety during the 
long evening hours,—hours which should be devoted to 
healthful recreation. Ananxious school-girl isa pitiable 
object, as with that anxiety comes cough, sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, and a long train of formidable evils. 
We are almost willing to say that girls ought to be pro- 
hibited by statute law from studying out of school 
hours. A law of this nature would seem to be as much 
needed, as that which prohibits manufacturing estab- 
lishments from employing youth under a certain age.— 
Fournal of Chemistry. 

— Agassiz made men, and his example, and the 
methods of work taught by him, spread to other parts 
of the country. He brought the American student into 
intimate acquaintance with the classical work of Euro- 
pean naturalists. In his public lectures, the names of 


Cuvier, Von Baer, Leuckart, and others, became famil- 
iar. The public caught the enthusiasm of this great 
teacher, and money was lavishly given by the citizens 
and the State in aid of his scientific undertakings.— 
Popular Science. 


— Eight-tenths of the girls in our high schools, 
academies, and seminaries, are looking forward to a 
matrimonial alliance as the great and desirable event 
in their future lives, and this change will come to more 
than three-quarters of all those who live to the age of 
thirty years. The sphere in life which a majority of 
our girls are destined to fill is the most sacred and in- 
teresting of all positions: that of wife and mother. To 
insure personal happiness in this relation, and to con- 
fer it upon others, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a good degree of physical health.— Yournal 
of Chemistry. 

— The protests which are loudly made against over- 
work in study, seem to me to be largely the result of a 
misguided sympathy. The fault is not so much in 
over-work as in improper distribution of work, for the 
mind is at work at any rate. If the food, sleep, and ex- 
ercise of the body are properly regulated, and the work 
of the mind properly varied, there need be but little 
fear of pernicious results from over-work. But if the 


habits of a family are such as to permit children to in- 
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dulge in late hours, late meals, and the ways of so- 
called society, to encourage those irregularities which 
naturally lead to some form of excess, to turn their 
thoughts in some unhealthy direction ; and if the re- 
sult is, as it will be, weak, delicate young ladies, too 
enervated to make either mental or physical effort ; 
and lounging, dissipated, worthless young men,—then it 
is time to utter a vigorous protest against such results 
being charged to over-work in schools. It is meet 
rather for the teachers and all thoughtful persons to 
protest earnestly against the demoralizing customs 


which a mistaken sympathy sanctions, and which are 
robbing many young men and women of their vigor and 
their strength, and lessening their possibilities for the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood, to say noth- 
ing of encouraging a tendency to some form of vice or 
crime.—Prof. S. H. White. 


— The practice in many, if not most of our public 
schools in large cities, of assigning difficult studies to 
be learned out of school hours, and apart from the reg- 
ular teacher, is, to say the least, highly questionable. 
Aside from devolving the duty of the teacher upon the 
parents or families of the pupils, aside from the ex- 
treme probability that the “cramming” of some casual 
visitor or other inmate of the family, will be “ parroted” 
upon the teacher as the result of individual effort ; the 
requisition of an additional hour, or two hours’ isolated 
study, after six hours spent in the school room,—study, 
too, perhaps involving some difficult and complicated 
problem, undertaken and prosecuted at a period when 
the entire mental and physical system requires relax- 
ation and rest, is manifestly an inexcusable infringe- 
ment of the laws of health, and wholly at variance with 
the dictates of an intelligent and enlightened system of 
education.— Working Teacher. 

— It is a hopeful sign when men like Dr. Calder- 
wood, chairman of the Edinburgh School Board, urge 
upon their teachers the necessity, in their oral instruc- 
tion, of guarding the young against intemperance. He 
says: “If there be any one vice against which the 
teachers of our country should seek to warn the young, 
it is drunkenness. The waste of substance which 
drunkenness causes, and weakness and weariness of 
body, the debasement of mind, the desolation of homes, 
are such as to afford the teacher many links of associ- 
ation making reference easy and natural.” The State 
Teachers’ Assocfation of Indiana some time ago passed 
a resolution recommending that the nature of alcohol 


and its effects upon the human system be taught in the 
school. The Massachusetts Total Abstinence society 
offers prizes to the schools for the best compositions 
on the subject, “The Evils of Intemperance and the 
Remedy.” This should be done wherever it is possi- 
ble. In all ways attainable, we must get the rising 
generation to see what liquor does before they learn to 
taste it.—Michigan Teacher. 


— How often do we hear remarked, “O, our school 
is small and _ not very far advanced ; the scholars are 
nearly all quite young ; we can’t afford to pay much ; 
almost any one can teach our school.” What fallacy! 
What a stupendous error! There is nothing which 
should be so studiously avoided as such a policy. 


Deny your children the high school, cheapen the acad- 
emy, abridge all their future course, but do not commit 
their early training to the ignorant or unskillful ; be 
sure that you have the early part of their mental culti- 
vation properly begun, and it matters but little with re- 
gard to the latter.—WVational Monthly. 


— The school cannot make the citizen, or furnish 
him with the knowledge or experience required for the 
best discharge of his high duties. These he will get 
from reading, observation, and daily contact with busy, 
actual life ; but the school can and must work upon the 
elements of character; it must suit its methods to 


awaken and invigorate the mental and moral forces 
that lie dormant in the constitution of the child, and to 
start him upon a course of self-culture, under high and 
noble motives, that shall, if possible, guide and govern 
his whole life.— Wisconsin Teacher. 


— Every teacher, as soon after the commencement 
of his term of school as practicable, should make it a 


sacred, binding duty to visit all the families in the dis- 
trict having children to be educated, seek the codper- 
ation of parents, and secure, if possible, the regular at- 
tendance of the children at school. By an early acquaint- 
ance with the people, frequent friendly visits to the pa- 
rents, and the manifestation of a warm personal interest 


in the educational welfare of the children, the teacher 
gains a prestige that.cannot fail to produce the best 
results. Absenteeism, truancy, and tardiness, the bane 
of all schools, may, in a manner, be broken up through 
this system of visitation. —Zx. 


— How many little blue-eyed, stoop-shouldered, nar- 
row-chested, thin-faced girls pore over their books and 
stand at the head of their class, and then in Sunday- 
school do the same thing! Is it a wonder that we 
have so few healthy women, when the best of them are 
thus pushed in their studies, and encouraged to dress 
wrongly, eat wrongly, study wrongly, and thus violate 
every physiological law? We would have teachers and 


parents understand these points, and they all should be 
trained and enlightened together ; otherwise, the parent 
will undermine the work of the teacher, or the teacher 
will fail to carry out the purposes of the best-instructed 
parents.—Phren., in the School room. 


Free-Hand Drawing. 


BY PROF. LOUIS BAIL, 
Instructor in Drawing in the Public Schools of New Haven.* 


There has been a great deal said and written about 
Free-hand Drawing, and how it should be taught; as 
far as my experience goes, I find, as almost a gen- 
eral thing, that those persons who know the least about 
Drawing have the most to say and write about it. 

Every one who has published a set of copy-books ad- 
vocates his own device, and tells the world how much 
better his copy-system is than that of others. Look at 
these publications, and you will find that every one of 
them tends to draw the money out of the people’s pock- 
ets rather than to teach the young the art of Drawing. 
I am not a believer in copy-books, and it is, to my 
mind, a very unnecessary tax on the people to make 
the pupils or schools buy these copy-books. One such 
book ought to be enough for the use of the teacher, 
who should draw each figure therein contained, on a 
large scale, on the blackboard, as a copy for the entire 
class. If only a small percentage of the money which 
those copy-books cost were expended in furnishing the 
schoolroom with some classic models in ornamental and 
decorative art, the community would get returns more 
than ten-fold, in the increase of taste in their children. 
We in New Haven pay only the percentage of the 
money for drawing materials for the children that many 
other cities pay where copy-books are used. Turn for a 
moment to Europe! Is not Europe furnishing America 
with artists and designers? And yet Europe uses no 
such expensive copy-books in the training of her chil- 
dren for artists and designers as we do here in 
America. Would it not, therefore, be wise to follow 
the European system of teaching Drawing, which has a 
more thorough and economical plan ? 

I will give you one of the reasons why the European 
drawing-schools secure better results than most of our 
American schools. It is because every drawing-teacher 
in Europe is an artist, who has prepared himself for 
this special branch of education during a period of 
years, in some of the great art schools, and has passed 
a regular examination for teaching drawing. Such an 
artist teaches understandingly and systematically, and 
is not compelled to follow other men’s ideas, and is 
therefore no machine. The true system of drawing is 
in the mind of the artist and in him who gives the most 
satisfactory results. 

Look at some of our American drawing-teachers! 
Some have been prepared at lightning speed, in four or 
six weeks’ time. They have, perhaps, some “ speci- 
mens ” to show, as credentials of their ability, but are 


* Read before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Convention, High School, 
New Haven, Oct. 21, 1876. 


they really competent to instruct without the supervis- 
ion of a thorough drawing-master? As long as there 
is a master at the head, who supervises the Drawing 
department in a district or town, there is not so much 
need that every teacher should be an artist ; but as 
soon as these hastily-prepared teachers start out on 
their own responsibility, they make, invariably, a failure. 
Drawing will prove a feilure in any school unless 
carefully supervised by a thorough, competent drawing- 
master 

Drawing may be divided into two grand divisions, 
namely, Instrumental Drawing and Free-hand Draw- 
ing. Instrumental drawing is that kind of Drawing 
which requires mathematical accuracy in its construc- 
tion, and is used by the engineer, architect, and me- 
chanic. Free-hand Drawing (which is my subject for 
this lesson), is the art to represent, by means of lines 
and shades, any object, real or imaginary, on a plane 
surface, by the aid of no other medium than the eye 
and hand alone, and any measurement, ruling, or trac- 
ing allowed in the least in this kind of Drawing is no 
more Free-hand Drawing. 

Free-hand Drawing cultivates taste, quickens the eye, 
and trains the hand, so as to enable one to draw any 
form the eye can see, or the mind is able to conceive ; 


create new forms, and draw from nature. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that in the very first be- 
ginning of learning to draw, the pupil’s eye should be 
carefully trained in learning to compare equal spaces of 
a certain unit’s length, and to learn to proportion sim- 
ple geometrical figures by that unit, and to divide these 
figures into any number of equal parts. This unit of an 
inch should be printed on a small card, by two dots an 
inch apart, and also a line an inch in length ; this card 
should constantly be kept near the pupil during the 
drawing-lesson, so that he is made familiar with this 
unit, and proportion his work by it ; and in no instance 
should the pupil be allowed to take it into his hands 
and measure with it ; for as soon as a pupil has mieas- 
ured, either by permission or on a sly (he may have 
done the operation accurately or not), he has an idea 
that his figure is correct, and troubles himself no. 
longer to ascertain by comparison the correctness of 
his work ; he goes on and finishes his figure in a me-~ 
chanical way ; instead of intelligently comparing, for the 
sake of training his eye, the object of Free-hand Draw- 
ing is defeated, and the eye is not trained to accuracy. 
No teacher of Drawing who is an artist will measure, 
when criticising the pupil’s work, in order to ascertain 
the correctness of the figure, because his eye is as ac- 
curate as an instrument, and he will point out the errors 
without mechanical measurements ; and where there is 
a teacher who must measure in order to tell the pupil’s 
mistake in their work, the pupil loses confidence in 
such a teacher and measures whenever he has an op- 
portunity, and therefore will never learn Free-hand 
Drawing. It is therefore necessary, in teaching Free- 
hand Drawing, that the pupils be deprived of the op- 
portunity of measuring from their drawing-patterns ; 
and instead of copying from these small patterns, 
the teacher should (as I have stated before), draw all 
patterns, on a large scale, on the blackboard, for the 
entire class to copy from. 
When considerable progress in Free-hand Drawing has 
been made by this mode of teaching, the pupils should 
be advanced to Model or Object-drawing, preceded by 
some lessons in Perspective ; for without some knowl- 
edge of the rules of Perspective, there is not much use 
in attempting drawing from geometrical models. 
You will pardon me to state here, that it is now six- 
teen years ago when I first introduced Perspective and 
Model-drawing into the Hartford High School and the 
New Britain Normal School, and the Hartford teach- 
ers here present, and teachers who were pupils in the 
Normal School at that time, will testify to the truthful- 
ness of my statement; this is to correct the misstate- 


ment made by the art correspondent in THe New-Enc- 


by this training we are enabled to make new designs, ~ 
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LAND of June 17, when he stated that Perspective Model- 
drawing had never been taught in the public schools 
\previous to the arrival of Prof. Walter Smith. 
The rules of Perspective were here explained, and a 
‘number of geometrical models exhibited. The lec- 
turer explained the square in various positions, and 
‘showed the changes and the appéarance to our eye ; he 
‘next drew the cube at three different elevations ; first, 
‘above our horizon ; second, on the level of our horizon ; 
‘third, below our horizon, and using one vanishing 
point. He next explained and drew the cube by using 
two vanishing-points ; he took some vases and showed 
how to view them and how to analyze their general con- 
tour, and how to get the general form and resemblance 
of various objects into our mind. He stated that the 
figures to be drawn should be first studied, and the eye 
familiarized with them before attempting to draw them. 
No true artist would ever attempt to draw a likeness of 
any person before he made himself first acquainted 
with the general character of his subject, and that pho- 
tography gives only a hundredth shade of a man’s char- 
_ acter ; and that the artist makes a combination of char- 
acters. He said that a man’s likeness taken at 
the time when he is perfectly happy, would give one 
shade of his character ; and should the same person 
have his likeness taken after visiting a dear friend who 
is suffering on a sick-bed, his feelings would be por- 
‘trayed through every part of his body, and this would 
give another shade of his character, and so on. 


Varieties. 

— Distinguished foreigner (after a lapse): “ These Centennials 
—aw—are vewy encouwaging to the wepublic I should think—aw. 
Do they occur often ?” 

— “Man,” says Victor Hugo, “was the conundrum of the 
eighteenth century, woman is the conundrum of the nineteenth 
century.” An American editor adds: ‘‘ We can’t guess her, but 
will never give her up. No, never.” 

— The Agassiz Museum, at Cambridge, Mass., has passed from 
the hands of the special trustees, and become the property of Har- 
vard University. Besides the real and personal property of the 
Museum, the University receives $115,000 in money, as well as 
over $310,000 which constitutes the Agassiz Memorial Fund. 

— “ How much will your new school-books cost, Johnny?” says 
father. Johnny calculates to himself, sotto voce, “ Lemme see: 62 
cents for the singing-book, 75 cents for a new ’rithmetic, $1.25 for 
a new joggraphy, 25 cents for a hockey, half a dollar for a new bat, 
and a quarter for candy.” Then out loud says: “’Bout four dol- 
lars, pa!” 

— A Michigan stump-speaker boldly announced, the other day, 
that the country is “ drifting into arnica.” Judging by the steady 
increase in the number of base-ball clubs in the country, the Mich- 
igan orator is about right. 

— It is said that Mr. Pogson, the government astronomer of 
Madras, carries his love of science to such pitch that he has his 
children christened in accordance with the names of the chief ce- 
lestial bodies which he from time to time discovers. 

— Hon, J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn., has in 
“press a volume on the “ Biue Laws of Connecticut,” which will cer- 
tainly throw a great deal of light upon a subject with reference to 
«which no inconsiderable portion of the world, ecclesiastical and his- 
torical, still remains in great darkness. 

— The Irish language is fast disappearing from the speech of 
the people in Ireland, and there are not many of the native youth 

who can even understand it. The Archzological Association of 
Ireland has asked the commissioner of education to “ preserve the 
Irish tongue from being lost,” and have it regularly taught in the 
schools. 

—Literary Excellence. Bayard Taylor makes the sweeping charge 
that in our country not more than one in fifty confines himself to the 
subject. He gives three requisites as essential for artistic finish in 
literature :—a desire to excel, patient discipline, and a free, correct, 
and happy obedience to the laws of proportion. 

— The Pennsylvania Transportation Company propose to carry 
oil through pipes, from the oil regions to the Atlantic cities on the 
coast, by the use of forcing- pumps and immense receivers connected 
with refining establishments. A great saving of expense will re- 
sult, besides the advantage of more perfect control of the traffic. 

— How True?—A St. Louis school-official speaks plainly when 
‘he says: “* Here is a fact beyond dispute. When a young man 
begins to teach, he begins to study up the science of education. He 
‘will take a school journal. A young woman will spend her noon- 
time in reading the Bazaar, the Ledger, or The Sun, Women are 
expecting to give up the business at any moment : they hope to get 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this de t should be directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CRITICISM ON PROBLEM LXXVI. 

I have the following criticism to offer on William 
Hoover’s solution of Problem LXXVI, and on the out- 
give of the problem itself. 

1. The outgive of the problem did not say whether 
the projectile is a piece of the earth or not, having the 
momentum of all matter at the equator. If it was, 
the projectile must be thrown vertically ; although it 
would not go up or return in an absolutely straight line, it 
is enough to say that it would return in the line it went 
up, atmospheric resistance ruled out. 

2. If the projectile were not a piece of the earth, but 
were a piece of matter at rest in space (the existence of 
the earth and its simple rotation ; being all agencies 
and conditions regarded), then that projectile must be 
shot eastwardly in a horizontal line, at the rate of goo 
geographical miles an hour, in order to Aeep sti//. But 
it is supposable that the projectile may be shot at a 
greater rate than goo miles an hour at the outset, and 
consequently at some small angle @ of elevation. I 
have not examined his formula from “ Mechanics,” but 
I have a suspicion that it is based on the principle that 
gravity is acting in parallel direction in all parts of 
the course of the projectile, which cannot be the case 
for distances where thousands of miles are passed over. 
William H. must therefore abandon the parabola as the 
curve described, and give us the (his) theory of the 
curve described. He must furthermore abandon the 


constancy of the force of gravity for all distances in- 
volved, on which all the book formulas are predicated. 


His solution, therefore, must be rejected. His “ Let 


B F be a Zine in the horizon” should not be so lacking 
in stringency of expression as to cause us to patch it up 
into a tangent to the equational arc or something 


else. 
J. S. 


[The problem here referred to needs more definite 


statement. It intends to inquire for the direction in 
which a projecting force must act upon a body already 
having the same motion as the surface of the earth in 


order that by the action of gravity the body may return 
to the point upon the surface from which it was pro- 
jected. This direction would not be vertical, as stated 
by “J. S.”; nor would it come down in the line in 
which it went up. It was also intended to confine the 
projectile to a height which would allow gravity to be 
taken as a constant force, but not constant in direc- 


tion.—Eb. } 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—I do not remember seeing a solution of 
Problem LXII (Jan. 29): 

(2) “ (5) 
(3) “ 

(1) and (3) are evidently squares. 

(6) (4) and (5) give x=! +3 


(7) Substituting (6) in (5) gives y= 
tuting (6) and (7) in (2), gives— 


I + 49= = (42+ 140) = 1627+ 


Substi- 


8 


__ 49 (4—1) 
(9) 8 (25 Put c= 3. 
(10) g 5 y= and « = Other values 


for ¢ would give other sets of answers. 

P. S.—Another solution obtained by a tentative proc- 
ess, is thus: Take any even number for x, minus the 
same for y, and 4 for z, and the numbers will answer 
the demand. 

Problem LXXVIII is not true, unless the sides have 
the ratio of 3.4.5. The answers to H. N. Metz’s prob- 
lem are— 

( R The side of inscribed square = 4 the altitude. 

(2) The arc is 176% yds. 

(3) The complete surfaces are $72, or 
the surface of cylinder is a mean proportion between 
the other surfaces. J. S. R. 


PropLem LXXVIII.— The base, perpendicular, and 
hypothenuse of any rational right-angled triangle may 


married. They, as a class, have no love for the business !” 


be represented by «* — 1, 2x, and x*-+ 1, respectively. 


Then we must show that 2x («? — 1) (#?-++ 1) is divisi- 
ble by 60 without a remainder, whatever be the value of x. 

Let « be any number ending in o ; then ~ is divisible 
by 10 and 1) (*-++1)by2and 3. Again, if x 
be any number not ending in o, either (#?—1) or 
(x? -++- 1) is a number ending o or 5, and therefore divis- 


2x is always divisible by 2 and (x— 1) x 
.. 2x (x? — 1) (x? +- 1) is always di- 
Wm. Hoover. 


ible by 5. | 
(x-++- 1) by2 X 3. 
visible by 2, 2, 3, 5 = 60. 


Prostem LXXX.—Any number may be found to be 
the sum or difference of terms of the ternary series 1, 


3, 9, 27, 81, etc. (See Barlow's Theory of Numbers.) 
To satisfy the problem the weights are 1, 3, 9, and 27. 
WILLIAM Hoover. 


ProsLtemM LXXVII.—Let é be the arc to radius unity 
which ¢ of its sine. By trigonometry, sin 6 == 4 


(1 — — &c.) ; but by the problem, sin 4 
64 


6 is small, the answer will be sufficiently accurate if we 
use the first three terms within the parentheses. Then 
é== 1.027. Then, since arcs are as the radii, the radius 
required = 15 + 1.027 = 14.605-++. Wm. Hoover. 

H. A. Metz’s Prosiems.—I. Construction. Let 
AB =+b be the base, and CD=A the altitude of the 


given triangle, D being the middle point of the base. 
Produce AB to #,making BE=A. Draw the perpen- 
dicular EF =A. Join A and Draw the perpen- 
dicular BG. Draw HG parallel with AA; and the 
perpendicular from 4 on AB is a side of the square, 
Calculation. By similar triangles, 


BG =H 16(2V — 3) 


II. Divide the radius of the given base in mean and 
extreme ratio. Apply the greater segment of the 
radius when thus divided ten times as a chord, and join 
alternate vertices, and we will have the pentagonal 
base. We easily find its side equals § W(10 — 2%/5 ), 
where 7 is the radius. .*. the surface required = 547 
(10 — =75 W(10 — 

III. Put radius of sphere. Then its surface — 
4nr? ; convex surface of cylinder = 4277. The author 
has not given the dimensions of the circumscribing cone. 
Query: Why should we say “convex surface of a 
sphere ?” WILLIAM Hoover. 


ProspLem LXXVIII.—Let a, the longest side, be the 

base of the triangle. From the vertex of the triangle let 

fall the perpendicnlar x Then wilf one part of the 

base = x, and the other =a — 32. 

Now, = V(#@— x)? +0+-(a—V 

— x, 

Uniting similar terms and transposing, 

2aVR— a? + 


Dividing by 24, 

Squaring the eq. and transp., «*== — 

Extracting square root, «= +5 


By the rule for the area of right-angled triangle, we 


have the area of the whole triangle = <. 

4a? 

=V ($06? — + — 


x, 


A. B. C. 


PropLEM.—Given, the sides of the triangle 4AC, to 
find its area. 

Construction.—1. Take AK= AB, and draw KB; 
also CD parallel to it, meeting 42 produced in D. 
Draw AZ perpendicular to CD. 

2. From ¥, where AZ crosses XB, draw FH equal 
and parallel to BC. Produce EC to H, and AC to /. 
3- On FH as diameter draw a circle: G is centre, 
on AC. 

Solution.—1. ACD=AEX CE, and BCD=FEX CE. 
ABC=AFX CE. 

2. AF : AE :: : CE. AFX CEmAEXFK= 
ABC. (ABC)? =(AF X AE) (CE X FR). 
AFX AE=AIX AL, and CHX CE=CLX But 
CH=FK .. (ABCP=AIX ALXKCLX CL. 

4. BC=Ll. Also, AB4+ AC=AK+ 
AC=2AK+ KC. HAB+ AC) =AK+4KC=AK4+ KG 
= AG, and (AB + AC+ BC) =AG+ G/=A/. Let this= S. 

§- AL=S(S—BC). CL =(S—AB), and C/ 
=(S—AC). (ABC)? =S(S — AB) (S—BC)(S—AC), 


and ABC = (S— AB) (S— BC) (S—AC). 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Some Suggestions for a Study of The Journal. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Every teacher who is making a study of his profession should 
not only read his copy of the JouRNAL, but should carefully save 
every number. More than this, it should be thoroughly studied, 
and its various articles so indexed that they may be ready for use 
at any moment. Several teachers have asked us recently, “ What 
good can I get out of your paper?” “ Will it do a primary-school 
teacher any good ?” etc. 

Reading this paper is like anything else. It will profit you just 
so far as you are disposed to make it of profit. A silver dollar in 
your pocket is of no earthly use except so far as you can put it to 
some use. So of the JOURNAL: read it with the idea of profiting 
by its contents, and one will soon learn its practical value and use 
to each and all engaged in teaching. You cannot expect that 
every copy of the paper will suit you in every particular. The 
professor at Dartmouth may index an article which you will not 
read, while a primary-school teacher will mark for study some se- 
lection which would be wholly useless for a high-school principal. 

We venture to make a few suggestions, which may induce the 
earnest teacher to think of this matter. In the first place, a week 
intervenes between the issues of the paper. During the spare 
moments of the morning or evening, the reader should carefully 
take a rapid glance over the general contents of the paper, select- 
ing those articles which would be of use, and checking their titles 
by acolored pencil, with a star or cross. During the week, read 
and study these marked articles, and again marking with pencil 
any passage to which your attention is particularly drawn, as a 
simple perpendicular line for calling attention; ? for query or 
doubt ; & for reading again; J@ for particular attention, etc. 

These marks should be placed against every passage, selection, 
or item which may suit your particular wants. Thus several hours 
every week could be spent in reading and study, in this way. At 
the close of the week, your entire reading should be summarized 
or indexed for future reference. This can be written on a slip of 
paper, pasted on the outside cover or folded into the paper itself, 
and then can be bound in its place at the end of the year. Again, 
the summary for each number can be written in a small blank-book, 
with the date above each entry. To illustrate, take the JoURNAL 
for Oct. 28, and here is a summary for a primary-school teacher : 

Ocr. 28, 1876. No. 91. 

1. Poor Reading and the Remedy,—short, good, page 181. 

2. Qual. for Pri. School-Teaching,—/ong, fudi, Prof. Vose, p. 183. 

3. Conducting Recitations. Queries, page 105. 

4. Training School at Salem. Zditorial, page 186. 

5. Spelling Reform,—/ong article, see previous Nos., page 187. 

6. Dec.: Curtis; Alice Cary, page 188. 

With only six articles indexed in every number of the paper so 
far published, the teacher would have a reference book with 546 
articles, pertaining to a better and more scientific insight into his 
or her chosen profession. 

Many numbers have a dozen articles of practical use, and we 
have no doubt that soo such selections could be indexed every 
year. Declamations, compositions, singing, exercises for public 
examination, items, reports, are thus arranged and ready for ser- 
vice. It takes time and some effort, but it will amply repay for 
the time spent. Try it and see for yourself. 


A. F. BLAISDELL. 
—o— 


Queries for the Curious. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

Will some of the readers of your excellent journal please tell 
me, what names of persons will answer the following conundrums : 

1. Who replied to Queen Caroline, when she threatened to turn 
Scotland into a hunting-field, “If that is the case, I will go home 
and get my hounds ready”? 

2. The conqueror of Van Tromp? 

3 Who refused, because Ae dared not accept the crown of 
England ? 

4. Whose interest was it not to pay the principal, and principle 
not to pay the interest ? 

5. The conqueror who fell by the hand, rather than by the quarrel, 
of a woman? 

6. A French fashion and a desk? 

7. The sequel of Van Tromp? 

8. The grave of the Russian ambassador ? 

Also what food or drink can be defined by “equal parts of a 
unit ?” . F. E. B. 

Early Specimens of Arithmetical Muse. 


“ When first the Marriage-Knot was tied 
Between my Wife and me, 
My Age did her’s as far exceed 
‘As three Times thrée does three ; 
But when ten Years, and Half ten Years, 
We Man and Wife had been, 
Her Age came up as near to mine 
eight is sixteen. 
ow, tell me, ray, : 
What were pn Ages on the Wedding Day?” 


Prof. Augustus De Morgan, in his Arithmetical Books (London, 
1847), page 81, credits the above problem to Zhe Jutor’s Guide, 
by Charles Vyse, London, (first edition, about 1770 ; tenth, edited 


by Warburton, in 1799, and the eleventh in 1801), and names him 
with “ Dilworth, Walkingame, Keith, Joyce, Hutton, and Bonny- 
castle (with Cocker for the lost Pleiad).” He calls him the “ poet 
of the lot.” Vyse was a teacher at Vauxhall. Besides his arith- 
metic, he wrote a spelling-book, 1777, of which an edition was 
printed in 1864 The copyright of the book sold for 42500; and 
an annuity of 50 guineas to the author. Vyse was not the author 
of the problem, for it will be found in the Ladie’s Dairy of 1708, 
sixty-three years before the appearance of the second edition of 
his arithmetic, in 1771. A verified solution by a lady appears in 
the Diary of 1709, which I here append: 
“ When first the solemn Knot was ty’d, 
Your wife was just fifteen ; 
You by proportion forty-five, 
Which is as three to nine. 
But when your hoary-head arriv’d 
To ten and half ten more, 
Your youthful bride saw thirty years, 
And you could see three-score. 
Thus have I told without delay 
What was your age o’ th’ marriage day.” 
The Topical System of Studying. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

“H. S. L.” has a very interesting communication in the Jour- 
NAL this week, headed, “ Methods of Conducting Recitations.” 
In the third paragraph, the interrogative method is divided into 
three general heads: The Concert, Consecutive, and Promiscuous. 
A description of these occupies the larger portion of the para- 
graph. But near the close of it, a new subject is introduced, 
which would afford matter for a separate article with a different 
heading. The writer says, “ But of all the methods, the topical 
seems to me to be the one having the fewest evils, if any,” and 
goes on to describe and illustrate what is meant by the topical 
method. But all that follows relates not to the method of recita- 
tion, but the method of studying, which the pupil should pursue in 
preparing for the recitation. What the method of recttation should 
be of pupils who have prepared themselves in this way, the writer 
does not intimate. The method of recitation here, might still be 
the concert, consecutive, or promiscuous. 

But whatever the method of recitation may be, there can be no 
question about the superiority of the topical method of studying 
over any other. It is the only method of studying which men 
pursue in business or professional life, and the earlier one becomes 
accustomed to it the better. To, the illustrations given by “ H. S. 
L.”, others might be added in the study of the languages. Even 
the grammars, which are dry and tedious if studied merely by 
themselves, become highly interesting and attractive when exam- 
ined topically, as they are needed to explain the forms and struc- 
ture of the languages to which they relate. Let the pupil be 
taught to consult them rather than to commit them, and their dry- 
ness will soon disappear. Topical study here may be systematic 
and orderly. At one time the range of investigation may be in 
the subjunctive mode, at another the cases of the nouns, and so 
the whole field of grammatical enquiry may be traversed in a way 
to attract rather than to repel the pupil. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, Oct. 16, 1876. 

—o— 

A Few General Suggestions for the Improvement of Written 
Language. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

Whatever simplifies the mechanism of life, even in the least de- 
gree, is beneficial to the human race. This is as true of lan- 
guage, especially written language, as of things the most practical 
and mechanical in their nature. As far as spoken language is 
concerned there is little advantage to be gained, for in speaking, it 
matters little whether we have to add a few more letters or not; 
but when it comes to writing, a few extra letters and complex com- 
binations of silent letters, and different arrangements for the same 
sound, is quite an item in the labor of transmitting our thoughts 
to paper. For years a number of earnest people have been endeav- 
oring ro make certain practical changes in our written language, but 
because of the conservatism of the ruling powers, nothing of any 
material advantage has yet been gained. In this, as in everything 
else, there are many to find fault with the thing ; to complain of 
the silent and useless letters and complex spelling of the English 
language ; yet few to go farther, and make practical suggestions 
for changing and improving these acknowledged hinderances to 
the language; and far less is the number who will take it upon 
themselves to labor earnestly for the advancement of these im- 
provements. This, though, is the same Story in the history of 
every improvement. Possibly many Americans are waiting for 
the old country, by whose name our language is known, to take 
the initiatory steps, but there seems little to hope from an old 
country in such a thing. Yet many there, as well as here, are 
continually speaking detrimentally of the shortcomings of the Eng- 
lish language. We undoubtedly have the ability, and as we have 
a large country, free from the mother country in every respect, 
these past one hundred years, it seems full time that a commission 
of practical and learned men should be appointed to revise our 
language in accordance with the ideas proposed by these able men, 
who have suggested, and even striven for years, for practical re- 
sults in this matter. 

Now that we have been a nation for one hundred years, it also 


seems well that the language we speak, notwithstanding its iden- 


tity with that of England, should, with the revision heré spoken 
of, be no longer known as the “ English language,” but a8 the 
American language. With these slight practical changes, we 
think that in a feW generations it would commend itself to the 
people at large, as the language of the world, and that its great ad- 
vantages would then be felt by all. We trust that immediate 
steps will be taken to further this end; the advantages growing 
out of it will be of great value, not only to us, the United States, 
but to the whole world; and, probably more than any one thing, 
will stimulate thought and action that will result in the advance- 
ment of the world in general far more than possible by the present 
lame and cumbersome system. 

In this connection we would also suggest a slight change in the 
exclamation and interrogation-points. At present, when we wish 
to cast doubt upon anything written, we put after it an interroga- 
tion-point enclosed within parentheses,—thus (?); and when we 
desire to throw contempt upon a subject, we use the exclamation- 
point in a similar manner,—(l!). Now, it seems to us that it would 
be more sensible, practical, and even expressive to omit the 
parentheses (), and simply invert these characters, j 4, when we 
desire to use them in this severe manner. J. P. Noves. 

Washington, D.C., Oct. 17, 1876. 

“Such’’ as an Adverb. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I notice in the article, “ Grammar as Used by Educators,” in your 
last issue, that the writer uses the expression, “ Such bad language.” 
The same construction,—that is, the use of such as an adverb,— 
occurred several times in the number. Has such any right to the 
place of an adverb? All the text-books with which I am acquainted 
say, No. An answer in the JouRNAL will oblige 

~ A CONSTANT READER. 
Where Does the Day Begin ? 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Suppose a person to start on Monday at a meridian, as the sun 
is over it (noon), and travel west fast enough to keep up with the 
sun (noon to him all the time), till he gets round the earth; and 
suppose he asks what day it is, of every one he sees; when wiil 
they cease calling it Monday, and commence calling it Tuesday ? 

What Motion at the Poles. 

Would an observer, standing on the poles, make a revolution 
in twenty-four hours, or would he be stationary? * 

— 
To Correspondent “ 

Will our correspondent, “S, L.” of Portland, Me., write we, 
giving name in full.—Zd, 

Problem, 


A clerk spends 20 per cent. of 66% per cent. more than one 
half of his income ; require his income if he saves $5.33. 


Words of Encouragement. 


WISCONSIN. 
ONE OF THE BEST. 
I feel that you have one of the best journals published:. 
J. B. Tracy; 
Supt. of Schools, Milton, Rock Co., Wisconsitu: 
OHO. 
FOR FUTURE REFERENCE, 
The well-established reputation of the JouRNAL makes me de- 
sirous of securing, for future reference, the volume for 1876. 
ALSTON ELLIs, 
Supt. of Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
AN HONOR TO THE CAUSE. 


The JOURNAL has my sincere wishes for its present and future 
success. It isan honor to the cause of education, F. E. B, 


CALIFORNIA. 
OF SUPERIOR MERIT. 

Your journal does indeed meet with favor with those whom I 
have induced to take it, as it deserves, for its superior merit. 
I am thankful that the teachers of America have a journal which 
we may all heartily commend. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, San Bernardino, Cal. 


ALABAMA. 
BROAD AND LIBERAL, 

Weare in receipt of Zhe New-England Fournal of Education, 
a fine sixteen-page educational weekly. It is full, to the brim, of 
splendid reading for teachers and scholars; besides it affords en- 
tertainment to the family circle by its general information. - There 
is nothing sectional in it, but we find it broad and liberal, and as. 
such we can recommend it to our readers.—Zgis. 


NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

. SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT. 

Resolved, That we here express our pride and satisfaction im 
the management of the Vew-England Yournal of Education: and 


we commit ourselves to support it by our good words and influence, 
and so far as we can, to increase its circulation. 


A. D. SMALL, Secretary of N. E. Assoc. of School Supts. 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1876. v v 
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Tue Centennial Exposition closed yesterday. 


THE annual meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Asso- 
. ciation will be held at Bath, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. 


Iowa TEACHERS will find in our State columns the 
"programme of the next meeting of their State Associ- 
ation. We are glad to notice, in that connection, .a 
meeting of school superintendents and principals. The 
importance of such associations cannot be over-esti- 
mated, and we believe that Western educators are so 
fully alive to the matter that there will be a full attend- 
ance of all engaged in the work. A feature of interest 
will be the display of the State educational exhibit at 
Philadelphia. 


Ir is not well that the good things of the world 
should stay in a corner or be hidden away out of sight ; 
and it is one of the happy duties of THe New-ENGLAND 
to tell its readers of things both old and new. In this 
paragraph, we call the attention of our readers to a 
plan of reading and study for young women, and what 
is good for that class may be good also for young men. 
In fact, we don’t know but the plan would suit the 
needs, if not the wants, of nearly all, including the old 
and the young. It has been our pleasure to aid many 
in the choice of books for reading, and in laying out a 
systematic course of study which should cover several 
months or years of reading. Teachers, especially, have 
the best of opportunities for giving direction to the ju- 
venile tastes for good books in history, literature, art, 
etc. Given a library full of good books, and the in- 
quisitive mind of a child, and the problem is, how shall 
the boy in a given time be able to master the contents 
of the library in the best possible manner, and with the 
most valuable results. The third element is needed in 
addition to a good catalogue: namely, a wise guide to 
direct as to the order, method, and results in the course 
of teaching. 

A society was established in Boston three years ago 
for the purpose of setting forth a systematic plan of 
reading and study for young ladies. It contemplates 
daily work in a fixed, thorough course of reading, 
marked out by the society ; and at the close of the 
year, an optional written examination is made, and cer- 
tificates of progress are given. Student members must 


be seventeen years old, must pay two dollars into the 
treasury annually for printing, postage, etc.; and al- 
though the plan is wholly voluntary, they are expected 
to devote a portion of time to honest work. The term 
of study is from October 1st to June rst of each year, 
and for the three years the results have been very grat- 
ifying. During the first year there were 45 members ; 
during the second, 82; and during the third and last, 
there were 298 living, jin 162 places in the United 
States, and in Canada. Of this number, 67 per cent., 
or 204 students, have done satisfactory work, and have 
received certificates of progress. The average time of 
study has been eight hours weekly ; the longest time 
about five hours daily, and the smallest, two hours 
weekly. The studies have been literature, history, sci- 
ence, art, German, and French. Whoever wishes to 
know more about this society for home study, or de- 
sires to become a student, can procure a programme of 
studies by addressing a letter to Miss Ticknor, Park 
Row, Boston. Vone but ladies need apply. For the 
benefit of those who would form similar societies for 
young men, or what is better, for both sexes, we will 
state that the Boston Society has taken out no exclusive 
right, and our advice is, “ Go thou and do likewise.” 


Georgia. 


We shall not easily forget our trip through Georgia 
last Spring, or our visit to the Atlanta schools, then, as 
now, and for five years past, under the supervision of 
B. Mallon, Esq., whose culture, experience, and cour- 
teous spirit have won for him a large place among the 
educators of the South. We were received at Atlanta 
with a hearty cordiality which made us feel at home in 
the city, in its schools, and in the families to which we 
were introduced ; and we came away with the feeling 
that the touch of educational sympathy “ makes all the 
world akin.” We saw in the growth of the city, and in 
its remarkable signs of outward prosperity, that North- 
ern Georgia has a history before it of which the North 
and South may be proud ; and in her schools we found 
the evidences of well-founded intelligence, virtue, and 
social culture. Teachers were industrious, well-disci- 
plined, earnest ; the scholars were quiet, prompt in 
recitation, generally punctual in attendance, unusually 
self-reliant and intelligent ; the schools were well- 
graded, and evidently advancing in order, system, thor- 
oughness, and in the establishment of a symmetrical 
child-education. 

We have just received the fifth annual report of City 
Superintendent Mallon, and in order that our readers 
may have the facts from an official source, we shall 
quote to some extent from his review of five years of 
public-school work. 

Obstacles.—The schools have passed through the first five years 
of their existence without suspension or serious interruption of 
any sort, and it is not too much to say that they have firmly es- 
tablished themselves in the affections of the people of our city. 
It is true that from the beginning there were those who opposed 
the movement, some because it was a change, others because 
they could not think the schools would be good enough for their 
children. Others still, who, having no children to be educated, 
were unwilling that their property, although enhanced in value by 
the existence of the schools, should contribute to the support of 
such schools. But the experiment of public education of the 
children of the entire community has been made, and has proved 
successful, as it always will with a fair trial. 

Results. — The schools have given instruction to about six thou- 
sand children since their establishment; more than twice the num- 
ber, it is safe to say, than would have received instruction with- 
out the existence of the public schools. The children of all classes 
of our citizens, rich and poor, have had free admission to these 
schools, with equal privileges. The schools have been steadily 
improving in the character of their management and discipline, 
the quality of instruction, and general results attained. 

Chief Causes of Success.—This progress is chiefly due to the 
fact that in the public schools the teachers have a common interest. 
They are constantly comparing their work with regard to both 
their methods and results, and are learning from one another,— 
the young and less experienced from the wiser, and all are imbued 


ing in the schools, and the good results of their five years’ experi- 
ence are shown in their present successful and efficient work. 
These facts tend to show the stability and permanency of the 
schools,—that they are not subject to sudden changes and fluctua- 
tions, but on the other hand have a permanent life and steady 
progress. 

Cost of the Schools.—It costs money to build school houses and 
support schools, but if we had none of these we should find in the 
end that prisons, and sheriffs and courts of justice, would cost 
vastly more. The chief item of legitimate expenditure in every 
city out of debt is for education, and the more money judiciously 
expended for the promotion of intelligence, and for the training of 
the youth to habits of virtue and industry, the less will be required 
for restraints upon criminals and the punishment of crime. Edu- 
cation is indeed expensive, but ignorance is far more so. 


Total cost of schools for year 1875-6, _ . $47,174 58 
Amount of teachers’ salaries, 37,849 33 
Cost per scholar for instruction, based on total enrollm’t, 9 03 
Cost per sch. for instruc. based on av. monthly “ 13 4 
7 including all expenses based on tot. en’mt, 12 Bf 
* includ. all ex. based on av. monthly “ 677 


Teachers’ Salaries.—It is certainly the duty of those who com- 

plain of the salaries of any class of persons, as well as of those 
who determine such salaries, to see to it that the grievous mistake 
is not made of reducing them so low as to lose the services of effi- 
cient workers. An examination of the condition of the schools of 
all the cities of the country will show that even where the cost of 
living is less than in this city, the salaries of teachers are from ten 
to fifty per cent. greater than were the salaries of teachers of cor- 
responding grades in this city, even before the late reduction. To 
have good schools, we must have good teachers,—teachers of char- 
acter, ability, and culture; and we cannot expect to retain such 
unless they have a just compensation. A teacher must put heart 
and purpose into his work. If poorly paid, this can hardly be ex- 
pected; for only those will seek such occupation who regard it asa 
temporary make-shift, and the work will be done as all cheap work 
is done,—in a time-serving, perfunctiory manner. But a teacher’s 
work derives its highest efficacy from the tone of that teacher’s 
spirit and character. 
Attendance.—The attendance during the past year has been 
more regular than that of any previous year, reaching an average 
in all the schools of ninety-three per cent. It ought to reach 
ninety-five per cent. in all the schools. It is an important part of 
a child’s school-training, often overlooked, that he be taught the 
importance of punctuality and a faithful attendance upon his 
duties. The discipline of character that comes of good habits, of 
steady and regular and persevering effort, of the training in the 
habit of obedience, self-control, quiet manners, respect for the 
rights of others, and the other simple and practical virtues that are 
learned in a good school, are of far greater importance in the 
development of character, than is the knowledge acquired from 
books and teachers. 


As education in the South is soon to have a more 
prominent place in the columns of our journal, we can- 
not preface it by more orthodox doctrines in regard to 
schools, or by the reference to a more flourishing class 
of schools than those at Atlanta. 


Institutes. 


Institutes have been termed by a writer in another 
State, “the flying artillery of the normal school.” 
Though the instruction given at institutes is nowhere re- 
garded as a substitute for the thorough and exact train- 
ing of the normal school, yet the normal school and the 
institute are means to the same ends. Both furnish 
professional instruction, both awaken professional en- 
thusiasm. As the lesson in navigation given by a su- 
perior officer in mid-ocean is eagerly learned and used, 
as the suggestions of an experienced leader upon the 
field of battle are carefully heeded, so the practical les- 
sons given at an institute are gladly received by the 
true teacher, who leaves the work of his own school for 
a little time that he may return to it reinforced in 
knowledge and in power. Such a teacher earnestly ap- 
plies the lessons learned in the institute. The impulse, 
the enthusiasm which a teacher gains. by attending an 
institute, is often more valuable than the specific knowl- 
edge acquired. He returns to his own school with a 
higher standard of excellence, with clearer views of the 
importance of his work, and with a determination to do 
it better than ever before. 

The value of a good institute must have been evident 
to those who have had the good fortune to attend any 
one of the institutes recently held in Rhode Island, 


with a spirit of progress and professional zeal and pride not likely 
to be found in isolated work. Of the fifty teachers who were em- | 


ployed at the inauguration of the schools, twenty-six are still teach- 


under the direction of Hon. T.B, Stockwell, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools. In these institutes, 1st, 
means were taken to secure a full attendance of teach- 
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ers; 2d, the time of each institute was completely 
filled with varied and practical exercises prepared with 
especial reference to the wants of the several schools 
within the precinct of the institute. 


Making History. 


Before these words are read, the great event of our 
centennial year will have passed. The people of the 
United States will have chosen the Centennial Pres- 
ident. The administration of the government by this 
president cannot fail to become an epoch in the na- 
tional history ; either deciding for all future years the 
great controversy between the nationality and the con- 
federacy, or leaving it farther embroiled to breed new 
wars, and, perhaps, to sever the country. Other ques- 
tions, hardly less important, effecting the industry, the 
national idea of money, and the civil service, have also 
been decided by the vote of the present week. We are 
making History more rapidly than History was ever 
made before. 

The true American of every party has an interest in 
his country far more profound than the temporary suc- 
cess of any candidate, or even the platform of his own 
organization. The most vital question always before 
the people, concerns the quality of the voter who is 
now making the history of the United States. Rather 
might we say, this interest concentrates on the char- 
acter of the citizen who creates the history which the 
voter only registers. For, after all, no government can 
prominently hold a people above itself. As surely as 
water seeks its level, will the history of any nation ad- 
just itself to the actual condition and quality of its 
people. And while the people of the United States, 
this week, will be tossed, like the waves of the sea, 
with political excitement, the thoughtful citizen will be 
chiefly concerned to find out the average level of the 
forty millions of our population. For if, through any 
unwonted excitement of patriotic fervor, the voters give 
us a president, Congress, and State governments above 
the average intelligence and virtue of the people, the 
fact will appear in a baffled administration, and a gen- 
eral decline from the high expectations of the better 
class of our population. And if, through force or fraud 
a government is installed at Washington below the 
average of American patriotism and righteousness, the 
people will soon find out a way to screw up the demor- 
alized machinery of State, and get their better will done. 

One element of portentous meaning must be appar- 
ent to every careful observer, —that while we summon 
the whole male population by vote, and the entire peo- 
ple, by the possession of equal rights to make our na- 
tional history, there is yet among the people the most 
deplorable ignorance of that portion of American his- 
tory already made. The other day we sat in the gal- 
lery of the Court House of one of our New England 
cities, looking down into the faces of the crowd of ap- 
plicants for naturalization. How many of that crowd 
had the faintest idea of the past of American affairs, 
even of the tremendous events of the past twenty years. 
But we are not compelled to go to the negro voter of 
the South, or the foreign-born citizen of the North, to 
find this alarming ignorance of American affairs. One 
of the most discouraging features of the present cam- 
paign is the multitude of young voters, of respectable 
American birth, who are almost wholly ignorant of the 
great war of reconstruction which has supplied all the 
leading questions of the canvass. The young man who 
cast his first vote last Tuesday was but ten years old at 
the close of the war. How much could he know of the 
meaning of the mighty tumult around his cradle and 
his home? And what multitudes of these youth have 
been caught up by the high wave of our inflated life of 
the past ten years ; only in a blind, wild way, suppos- 
ing they were on the tide that was setting towards 
“Kingdom Come” ; till centennial year has found 
them, young men, with a vote that may elect a pres- 
ident, cast in hopeless ignorance of the real meaning of 
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all this wondrous stir of affairs amid which they have’ 
lived. That this ignorance of American history in the 
majority of our youth is a dismal reality, anybody can 
ascertain by a little observation. And if this is true of 
the North, how much more true of the youth who have 
grown up in the South, amid the terrible excitements, 
privations, and overturnings of the last twenty years. 
It is not too much to say that the election of last Tues- 
day was decided, in every State, by men whose notions 
of American history are as crude and crazy as the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainment. In such a state of affairs, 
the saving grace in this drama of popular suffrage is 
really the fact that so many American voters are led by 
the nose, and never express their own convictions by 
the ballot. There is a lobby on the right as on the 
wrong side of public life ; and, probably, the best thing 
that could now happen to this mob of political igno- 
rance, is that it should be fought for, and divided, by 
leaders of known intelligence and responsible charac- 
ter. Thank God, we have never yet been left to re- 
alize what would become of us if every “low down” 
voter in America actually expressed his own folly and 
wickedness at the ballot-box on election day! 

One of the most imperative demands upon the Amer- 
ican common school to-day, is the introduction of Amer- 
ican history as a study for every child. There is no 
reason why delightful talks about American affairs and 
men should not be given to the youngest classes in pri- 
mary schools. Our literature is full of charming, his- 
torical books for young children. Every country dis- 
trict holds some relic which could be made a text for a 
charming oral lesson on the past. In nothing are chil- 
dren so interested as in well-told stories of their native 
land, and the localities of their birthplace. It only 
needs that our teachers should wake up the routine 
that now holds them half asleep, to make the school 
room bright with patriotic fervor. Every high school 
should maintain a course of lectures on American his- 
tory, and a good text-book should be kept on the desk 
of every pupil through his entire period of study. The 
clergy can do nothing better for their country than turn 
their chapels, once a fortnight, into a lecture-room for 
a revival of historical and patriotic knowledge and zeal. 
And if the press would spare us a good deal of its in- 
flated political prophecy, and make itself, far more than 
now, the popular expounder of what has been and 
really is, its claim to leadership would be oftener al- 
lowed. For, sure it is, that we cannot go on another 
century as a Republic, with this frightful load of igno- 
rance weighing upon the heart of the nation. The 
American people will never plunge into anarchy ; but 
they may become so disgusted at the farce of choosing 
presidents by howling torchlight processions, the natu- 
ralization mill, rifle-clubs, packed caucuses, and stuffed 
ballot-boxes, that they will close up into some form of 
government strong enough to defend civilization against 
the mob. If that is not to be the outcome of our great 
experiment, it will be through the labors of the school 


master. 


A FrencH CriTIC ON AMERICAN EDUCATION, — 
“Thus the first reform which the friends of education 
ought to desire to see realized in the United States, is 
the abandonment of a system which places the appoint- 
ment of a teacher in the hands of men whose official 
career lasts only three years, and who are influenced, 
in spite of themselves, by the very circumstances to 
which they owe their election. The teacher should be 
chosen for his merit, proved by diplomas and serious 
examinations ; he should feel sure of preserving his po- 
sition as long as he remains worthy thereof ; his salary 
should secure him a modest comfort, with the knowl- 
edge that after twenty-five years of loyal service, he 
can count upon an old age not exposed to misery. As 
long as the United States do not assure to teachers im- 
partiality of nomination and promotion, permanence of 
functions, and security for the future, they will, too 
often, have only inferior or mediocre teachers ; and, in 
spite of the most flattering programmes, popular in- 
struction will remain, in many districts, quite insuffi- 
cient.”—Dr. Saffray. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF THE 


Educational Art-Union Pictures ! 


THE PORTRAIT OF 


* Louis Agassiz, Teacher,” 


Will be added to those of] 


HORACE MANN and EMMA WILLARD. 


&@ Every Subscriber the Recipient of an 
Art-Union Picture. 


The great demand for these large and beautiful lithographs, by 
the justly celebrated artist, BAKER, has lead us to procure a }’fe- 
portrait of the great Scholar, Scientist, and Teacher, 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


This splendid lithograph should be 
IN EVERY HOUSE, 
IN EVERY SCHOOL, 
IN EVERY OFFICE, 
IN EVERY LIBRARY, 
IN AMERICA. 


HOW TO SECURE THEM. 


To Secure One Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can 
become a member of the Edncational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, 
postage prepaid by us, by renewing his snbscription to this journal 
for 1877, and remitting $3.00, so as te reach us on or before Jan, 1, 
1877. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription 
has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union, 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan, 1, 
and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1877 can secure either portrait, by renew- 
ing for one year before their subscriptions expire, or by sending a 
new subscriber. 

To Secure Two Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers 
can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEW subscriber for 
1877; or they can secure it by renewing their own for two years, 
and remitting $6.00. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the 
Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by subscribing 
for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or 
both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two new sub- 
scribers, 


J@™ These portraits will be ready for delivery December 1, and 
will be sent by us post-paid, All orders will be filled in the order 


they are received. ‘Those renewing first will receive their pictures _ 


Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


The New-England FREE for Two Months ! 


Will each subscriber tell his friends that The Journal will 
be sent FREE for the Months of November and December, 
to each new Subscriber for 1877 who will remit $3.00 on 
or before Dec. ist, 1876. The thousands of earnest, warm 
hearted friends of The Journal will welcome this Liberal 
Offer as a grand opportunity to aid in its increasing suc- 
cess and usefulness. 


-OUR PLANS FOR 1877 


Embrace the most liberal and P jive schemes for 
educational progress, and our large patrenage in all parts 
of the country, is but the beginning of the success of our 
enterprise. Let each Reader, as he values his Profession, 
and the good of every member of it, and the support of that 
which elevates and sustains it materially and spiritually, 


first. 


speak the word which shall give other readers to our pages. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


Dialogues and School Entertainments. 
Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fact River, Mass. 


ON THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
(Declamation.) 


They exist only in the all-creating power of God, who shall 
stand here, a hundred years hence, to trace, through us, their de- 
scent from the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, 
the progress of their country during the lapse of a century. We 
would anticipate the pleasure with which they will then recount 
the steps of New-England’s advancement. On the morning of 
that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, the voice of 
acclamation and gratitude, commencing on the Rock of Plymouth, 
shal! be transmitted through millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, 
till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall occupy 
our places some proof of our attachment to the cause of good 
government, and of civil and religious liberty. And when, from 
the long distance of a hundred years, they shall look back upon 
us, they shall know, at least, that we possessed affections, which 
running backward and warming with gratitude for what our ances- 
tors have done for our happiness, run forward also to posterity, 
and meet them with cordial salutations. 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail you as 
you rise in your long succession, to fill the places that we now fill. 
We bid you welcome to this pleasant-land of the fathers. We bid 
you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of New 
England! We welcome you to the blessings of good government 
and religious liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of sci- 
ence and the delights of learning. We welcome you to the im- 
measurable blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of 
Christianity, and the light of everlasting truth.—Dansel Webster. 


THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 
(For December 22.) 


BY ISABELLA BANKS, 


To the green primeval forests, across the stormy wave, 
Oppression drove a slender band of true hearts, strong and brave, 
They could not think as others thought, nor- feel as felt : 
Nor mind the royal mandates to kneel as others knelt. 

But they had heard of shores afar by priestly feet untrod, 

So they hither came, for conscience sake,—their guide, Almighty 


No gallant bark was theirs to steer,—only a time-worn boat, 

With stores as smal] as seamanship, but the Mayflower kept afloat. 
For Faith and Hope were at the helm amid the tempest roar, 
And Faith and Hope sang hymns of cheer, until they reached the 


Where children faint and women pale, first pressed their feeble feet. 

| out hungry hands to grasp the last few grains of 
wheat 

Five grains of wheat! ay, think of it :—were all for each thin hand 

When the Mayflower furled her storm-worn sail, and brought her 
freight to land. 

But,—for prayer and praise unfettered the shore and ocean rang 

With the anthem of thanksgiving the grateful pilgrims sang, ~ 

Ere a roof was theirs to shelter, or fruits their parched lip pressed. 

They had found the land of promise !—They left to the rest. 

And they who from cathedral aisles had fled in fear or scorn, 

In a grander shrine, not built with hands, could worship, night 
and morn, 

Beneath green interlacing boughs, like arches overhead, 

Where verdure of a virgin soil a silent carpet spread. 

And stately as a pillared shaft uprose each tall tree-bole, 

With the sunbeams, God’s bright halo, to glorify the whole. 


WHY THE OLD TRAPPER DID NOT SMOKE. 
(Selection for Reading.) 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 


(From “The Story that the Keg Told Me,” now issuing in The Golden Rule.) 

The boat was placed where the old man wished it, and setting 
his back against its side for a support, he unlaced his moccasins, 
and thrust bis smoking feet out toward the fire. Taking a pipe 
from my pocket, I filled it with a choice brand of tobacco I had 
in my pouch, and proffered it to him. “ Thank ye, thank ye, 
Henry,” said he, as he made a motion of rejection of the offer 
with his hand; “I thank ye for the kindness ye mean in your 
heart, but if it be all the same to ye, I won't take it. I know it is 
a comfort to ye, and I am glad to see ye enjoy it, but Ihave never 
used the weed; not for the reason that I had a conscience in the 
matter, but because the Lord gave me a nose like a hound’s: and 
better, too, I dare say, for I doubt if a hound knows the sweet- 
ness of things, or can take pleasure from the scent that goes into 
his nostrils. But he has been more marciful to man,—as it was 
proper he should be, — and gin him the power to know good and 
evil in the air; and smellin’ has always been one of my gifts, and I 
couldn’t make you understand, dare say, the pleasure I have 
had in the right exercise of it. For you know that natur’ is no 
more bright to the eye than it is sweet to the nose; and I have 
never found a root or shrub or leaf that hadn’t its own scent. 
Even the dry moss on the rocks, dead and juiceless as it seems, 
has a smell to it, and as for the arth, I love to put my nose into 
the fresh sile as a city woman loves the nozzle of her smellin’- 
bottle, Many and many a time, when alone here in the woods, 


have I taken my boat and gone up into the inlet when the wild 
roses was in blossom, or down into some bay where the white lily 
cups were all open, and sot in my boat and smelt them by the 
hour, and wondered if heaven smelt so. Yis, I have been sar- 
tenly gifted in my nose, for I have always noted that I smelt 
things that the men and women I was guidin’ didn’t, and found 
things in the air that they never suspicioned of, and I feared 
that smokin’ might take away my gift, and that if I got the strong 
smell of tobacco in my nose once, I should never scent any other 
smell that was lesser and finer than it. —So I have never used 
the weed, bein’ sort of naterally afeerd of it; but what is medicine 
for one man may be pisen fer another, as I have noted in animals, 
for the bark that fattens the beaver will kill the rat; and so you 
must take no offence at what I have said, but smoke as much as 
you feel moved to, and I will scent the edges of the smell as it 
comes over my side of the fire, and so we’ll sort of jine works,— 
as they say in the settlements,—you do the smokin’ and I will do 
the smellin’, and I think I’ve got the lightest end of the stick at 
that.” 


A TIMELY LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 
BY KITTY CLOVER. 


Blessed old Santa Claus, king of delights, 

~ What are you doing, these long, busy nights? 
Filling your budget with trinkets and toys, 
Wonderful gifts for the girls and the boys? 
While you are planning for at po my nice, 
Pray, may I give you a bit of advice 


Don’t take it hard, if I say in your ear, 

Santa, I thought you were partial last year. 
Loading the rich folks with everything gay, 
Snubbing some ones who came in your way; 
Now, of all times in the year, I am sure 

This is the time to remember the poor. 


Plenty of children there are in our city 

Who have no father or mother to pity 

Plenty of people whose toiling and heeding 
Scarcely can keep all their dear ones from needing. 
Now, if I came, as you do, each December, 

These are the ones I should surely remember. 


Little red hands, that are aching and cold, 
You should have mittens, your fingers to hold. 
Poor little feet, with your frost-bitten toes, 
You should be clothed in the warmest of hose. 
On the dark hearth I would kindle a light 

Till the sad faces grew happy and bright. 


Don’t you think, Santa, if all your life through, 
Some one had always been caring for you, 
Watching to guard you, by night and by day, 
Giving you gifts you could never repay, 
Sometimes, at least, you would sigh and recall 
How many children have nothing at all ? 


Safe in your own quiet chamber at night, 
Cosy and warm in your blankets so white, 
Would you not think of the shivering forms 
Out in cold and the wind and the storms ? 
Would you not think of the babies who cry, 
Pining in hunger and cold, till they die? 


Once, on a beautiful Christmas, you know, 
esus, the Saviour, was born here below. 
'atiently stooping to pain and distress, 

So that the needy and poor he might bless. 

Now, if we love him, he bids us to feed 

All His poor brothers and sisters that need. 


Blessed old Santa ! I thought, if you knew it, 
You would remember, and certainly do it. ~ 
This year at least, when you empty your pack, 
Give to them most who the most seem to lack. 
But,—#/ you chance to have anything over, 

Please bring a gift to your friend, Kirry CLover. 


A LITTLE SERMON FOR A LITTLE BOY. 
(Text, Hab. ii, 2: “ Make it plain”.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


I’m but a little fellow to stand up here and preach, 

My sermon is to teachers, who little children teach : 
Habbakuk 2, ii: my subject will contain. . 

“ MAKE IT PLAIN”: that is my text: Make it plain, make it plain. 
Firstly : Small boys and girls don’t know very much ; 

When you teach a lesson, make it plain to such. 

Secondly ; 1 will illustrate, just as the preachers do, 

By telling you an anecdote,—my hearers, it is true : 

A very little girl in Sunday-school had learned 

The story that Lot’s wife to a pillar of salt was turned. 

Now what a pillar was, this child she did not know, 

And in her little mind, she thought ’twas a pil/ow / 

So she gravely asked one day (and it was not her fault), 

If Lot’s wife, in the resurrection, would rise a bag of salt ! 
Thirdly: Uf that child’s teacher had shown what pil/ars were, 
Don’t you see it had been easy to make it plain to her? 
Fourthly, and \ast, in closing, I’ll give my text again : 

Ha uk ii, 2: Make it plain, make it plain. 


— A year ago we gave “December and August,” a poem for 
Forefathers’ Day; in which, following the old histories, I said that 
the Dutch ship brought its load of slaves to Virginia in August, 
1620. But I am sorry to say I was wrong. The correction is 
made in the later editions of United States Histories, and Mr. 
Higginson assures us that the right date is 1619. Will teachers 
using the article make the requisite change? 


WHEN I’M A WOMAN. 
BY LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


First.—Nobody knows how I want to grow, 
How I count the days as they come and go, 
Wishing and wishing that time had wings, 
For I’ve made up my mind to do great things, 

When I’m a woman! 
I won’t be dull, and faded, and gray, 
And drudge at housework from day to day, 
Like some of the women I know; 
I mean to grow fresher year by year, 
And I’ll be so smart that the people here 
Shall ask how I manage so. 


Second.—When I’m a womanI mean to show 
What wonderful things a woman can know. 
I’ll know French and German to write and speak, 
And read all those funny old books in Greek, 

Besides what there are in Latin; 
I’ll learn all about what they call “ high art,” 
T’ll have the Philosophy by heart, 
And Trigonometry, too 
I won’t take a minute to work or piay, j 
But I’H study by night and I’ll study by day, 
To show what a woman can do! 


Third.—A writer I’ll be, and I'll engage 

To write not a single stupid page, 

But funny, short stories for girls and boys, 

And songs to be sung witha good deal of noise, 
And marvelous fairy tales! . 

I know all the children will buy my books, 

And I’ll write some, too, for the older folks, 
In the newspapers, first, I guess, 

Letters, perhaps, from over the sea, 

To tell the strange things that have happened to me, 
And how the queer people dress. 


Fourth.—Such a famous housekeeper I will be, 
That all the ladies will call to see 
How ever I make such beautiful bread, 
For all my household shall be well fed, 
When I’m a woman. 
Oh! the sweetest jellies and creams I’ll make ; 
And of daintiest puddings, and pies, and cake, 
I will always have great store. 
My kitchen floor shall be snowy white, 
And everything else shall be just right 
That you find inside my door. 


Fifth.—TV'\l be a lecturer, traveling about, 

When it isn’t too stormy for men to go out ; 

T’ll show them their sphere, and the woman’s too, 

And tell the young girls what they ought to do, 
When they are women. 

T’ll let people see why the world goes wrong, 

And make them all hope that it won’t be long 
Before women can have their way. 

Freedom to lecture, to vote, to preach, 

To do everything within their reach, 
We surely will have some day! 


Sixth.—Vll be a milliner, wrapped in a cloud 

Of laces and ribbons, and sought by a crowd 

Of beautiful ladies in velvet and pearls, 

Who want exquisite hats, for their dear little girls, 
In styles just fresh from Paris. 

Such ravishing bonnets as I’!] invent 

Have never been seen on this continent! 
And for customers to prepare them, 

I’ll have dozens of girls sewing night and day, 

For fear the new fashions will grow passé 
Before folks get a chance to wear them. 


Seventh.—When I’m a woman, a teacher I’ll be ; 
But I hope I shan’t have much company.* 
Oh, if committees could only know 
How glad we are when they rise to go! 
When I’m a woman, 

I expect that teachers will have great pay, 

And they won’t work more than three hours a day, 
And vacations will be so long ! 

I’ll caution my scholars to take great care, 

To study no more than their health will bear, 
For that would be very wrong. 


Ali,—W hen we are women, you then will see 

The useful things that women can be ; 

And though each of us in her own way tries, 

We can all be happy and good and wise, 
When we are women. 

But perhaps it is true that Time has wings, 

And if we would do all these wonderful things, 
We must not lose a single day ; 

If our pians should go wrong we’ll have courage, still, 

For we think that, somehow, where we have a will 
We shall always find a way. 


* Or substitute these lines, if preferred: 


And I hope I shall often have company. 
For I think the scholars improve the best 
When committees and parents show interest. 


SILENT GREETING. — This little kindergarten play may be in- 
troduced with advantage after some romping or noisy game. The 
children stand in a circle, in perfect silence, one single child in the 
middle. The latter beckons to some other child, who steps up to 
him as noiselessly as possible, bows, shakes hands, and then tak- 
ing his place, beckons to another, until all have been greeted. 
The children are by this game led, imperceptibly, from excitement 
to quiet. From “ Plays and Songs for Kindergarten and Family,” 
published by Martens Brothers, 1164 Broadway, New York city. 
Price 50 cents. Send tothe publishers, or to editor of this de- 


partment. 
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EDITED BY EB. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


DR. WICHARD LANGE. 

To my question, who among his scholars he considered the best 
able to illustrate and work out the philosophical and psychological 
side of his teaching, he answered that Dr. Wichard Lange (just at 
that time betrothed to Middendorff’s daughter), would certainly be 
capable of it, if he would give himself up wholly to the subject ; 
but that, alas! he had already decided on another direction of his 
practical activity, and wished to continue in the school department 
of education, whereby he would be prevented from giving all his 
time and powers to this cause. 

But I saw that at the same time he did not give up all hope of 
making Dr. Lange favorable to his wish, which would be that he 
should instruct kindergartners (and other teachers) in the method, 
and subsequently spread it by his word and pen. He hoped that 
the promised visit of Dr. Lange to Liebenstein would lead to this 
result, This visit really took place later, but without bringing the 
expected consequence, 

When I went to Marienthal, on a stormy autumnal evening, in the 
beginning of October, I was told that Dr. Lange had arrived. 
After all that Froebel, as well as Diesterweg, whose favorite pupil 
Lange was, had said to me about him, I was desirous of a personal 
acquaintance. When on entering, I heard loud and eager talking 
in Froebel’s apartment, I waited in the adjoining lecture room, in 
order not to imterrupt the conversation, They soon came out to 
greet me, however. 

At that time was expressed in Lange’s whole manner, the same 
energetic character which he afterwards showed in his action ; and 
no less did his remarkable thinking power and great endowment 
appear on his high, broad brow. His open, free, natural being 
flowed out into trust and sympathy immediately ; and therefore I 
regretted the more not having opportunity at once for the more in- 
timate exchange of thought which I have enjoyed in later years. 

The contests that occurred between him aud Froebel, in conse- 
quence of the demand of the latter that Lange should devote him- 
self entirely to the cause, and give up the school-career that he had 
chosen, took away time and disposition for sympathetic conversa- 
tion. 

Lange’s refusal (supported by sufficient and intelligible reasons) 
to comply with Froebel’s demands, and to give up the life-path he 
had already chosen, with all its consequences, threw Froebel into 
great excitement ; for he wished to win, in Lange, a prominent in- 
terpreter of his idea. Lange, on the contrary, felt his inner calling 
to be a school-man, for which he had been inspired by Diesterweg, 
of whom he reminded me in his whole nature. He was of the 
opinion that the practice of the Froebelian method must, in 
the first place, be interpreted by women, before men should in- 
terpose with their help, and before the methods, as such, should 
be taken in hand by men of science. To the instruction of the 
female sex, which he thought so important, however, he felt 
neither inclination nor calling ; he wished to go his own way in- 
dependently, especially not to follow the footsteps of another, even 
Froebel, in spite of his full concurrence with him in his idea, and 
his recognition of his work.* 

His support of Froebel, and the appreciation of the principles 
known as the correct ones, he promised to undertake with his best 
powers, so far as his chosen calling permitted. 

Nearly such were the views of Lange, whose authority was not to 
be.contested; but Froebel inconsiderately required his full surrender, 


and every sacrifice for the working out of hisidea, “Cast every-- 


thing behind you, and follow me,” he also required of his disciples. 
So, of course, it came to a violent battle between these two ener- 
getic characters and impassioned minds, without either being able 
to do justice to the point of view of the other. It pained my 
heart that they could come to no agreement, and must separate. 

My later friendly relation with Dr, Lange has made me under- 
stand how impossible is was for him, at that time, to allow himself 
to be bound completely, when his individuality and circumstances 
drew him in another direction. 

It is well known how he has since given his weighty support to 
Froebel’s cause, and how he has done the most important service 
by editing Froebel’s works, His relation to Froebel and his cause 
is explained by himself in the preface to that edition; therefore 
nothing more need be said about it. 

After all, the important place in the teaching-world obtained by 
Dr. Lange, has lent double importance to his interpretation of 
Froebel’s cause, and served as its protecting shield, and will suf- 
fice yet farther to lead the attention of the learned world generally 
to this important reform of education. 

When Middendosff came for a short time to Liebenstein, in the 
middle of November, this subject was often spoken of ; and Mid- 
dendorff endeavored to console Froebel for his disappointment. 


* In his pamphlet, entitled “The Understanding of Friedrich Froebel,” Dr. 
Lange had already accepted Froebel’s cause with deep recognition and enthu~ 
Slasm, 


He repeated again and again, “ Lange is still true; he does not 
desert the cause, you may rely upon it. He must make for himself 
a firm place to work out his own views, and bring them fully into 
unison with yours ; and then he also will be active for your idea, 
and interpret it with full powers. You certainly wish that every 
one should follow out his own convictions, and independently de- 
termine for himself and reach his own place in life, Lange’s 
probity is the guarantee that he will not desert our cause.” 

Such assurances from Middendorff, expressed as his inner- 
most conviction, succeeded in putting Froebel at rest and in seren- 
ity again, although he seldom made reference to the matter, but 
silently withdrew within himself, as was his wont at every downfall 
of his hopes, and at every pain. 

As the cause stood without sufficient apparent support by good 
and scientifically cultivated men, I shared Froebel’s wish, only too 
warmly, to secure Lange especially and practically to our cause ; 
and at that time, in the midst of my fresh enthusiasm for the idea, 
1 sometimes felt much solicitude as to how the importaut work 
should be adequately furthered, while it found so little funda- 
mental, intelligent participation and practical sympathy. Once, 
when we were talking with Froebel, Middendorff said, “ You must 
found a society of women, Madame Marenholtz, and consider the 
whole cause of human education as your apostolate ; for you un. 
derstand the great task that falls to woman in our time, There is 
no greater one than the perfecting of the human race by an edu- 
cation truly worthy of man.” 

Froebel added: ** Women are to recognize that childhood and 
womanliness (the care of childhood and the life of women) are in- 
separably connected; that they make one, and that God and 
nature has placed the perfecting of the young human plant in the 
hands of women, Hitherto the female sex could take only a more 
or less passive part in human history, because great battles and 
the political organization of nations were not suited to their pow- 
ers. At the present stage of advancement, nothing is required as 
balance so pressingly as culture,—culture of every human power 
for the arts of peace and the work of higher civilization. The cul- 
ture of individuals, and therefore of the whole nation, depends in 
great part upon the earliest care of childhood. On that account 
women, as half of mankind, have to undertake the most important 
part of the tasks of the time, the problems that men are not able to 
solve. If one-half of the work shall be only half accomplished, 
then our epoch, like all others, will fail to reach the desired goal. 
As educators of mankind, the women of the present time have 
the highest to offer ; while, hitherto, they have been scarcely more 
than the deloved mothers of human beings. 

“ Make them understand (particularly the youmg women) that the 
sex takes on itself a heavy responsibility, if it denies its codpera- 
tion in the work of the new education. Tell women that they 
should immediately take part, by their educational efficiency, in the 
history of nations, and lay upon them the weight of future histor- 
ical development ; tell them that the recognition of the dignity of 
the female sex depends upon them ; the sex must. be torn not only 
from its instinctive and passive existence, but from its very per- 
sonal life, in order to live as a conscious member of humanity, Its 
conception of its elevated life-work and its capacity to accomplish 
it well, will do more to bring on the kingdom of God than all other 
means. For childhood leads to nature and to God, protects and 
awakens the sense of divine things, and will make the whole hu- 
man race capable of a higher unity with God. What higher work 
can there be ? 

“ Even the great work in the domain of practical life, which falls 
especially to the male sex, needs the direct codperation of women ; 
for only they can, by their education of men, make men capable of 
their calling. Repeat to your sex the saying of Herder, ‘ Reflect 
upon and educate (for you alone can do it) a happy posterity,’ ” 

“ Will you tell me some means,” was my answer, “ that will 
change domestic dullness into true, warm enthusiasm, and raptur- 
ous eccentricity into logical thinking? Then I will undertake to 
form a league of women, who will battle and work, sacrifice and 
live for your educational cause. Without that, it is difficult to ex- 
pect much in our days. 

“ The endeavors I have already made have persuaded me that 
only through the codperation of men can women be set in motion 
persistently for work of universal utility. I hope, therefore, that the 
idea will kindle in the hearts of some virtuous men who are capable 
of undertaking its further development. Passive obedience, and 
mechanical activity for universal welfare, as Catholic and Protest- 
ant nuns now practice them, need not be found any more 
among the women of the present time, if the female sex ghall be 
awakened: to the consciousness of its higher life-tasks, and be 
active, like men, in the service of humanity. But the present su- 
perficiality, pleasure-seeking, and love of variety increase, instead of 
a strong sense of duty, and put into the place of fundamental know- 
ing and acting of all sorts of trifling, which is truly not suited to de- 
termine women to self-sacrifice and self-surrender, in order, by 
their care of childhood, to form men mew in your sense of the idea, 

“ Let us also be just. Tounderstand your method of education is 
not possible, while the idea lying at the foundation is not yet ap» 
parent to the great majority of women. The mere practical carry- 
ing out of the thing without the idea, is not sufficient to employ 
the most distinguished intellectual, and the lively imagination of 
women. Women must understand beforehand in how far, even for 
themselves, an education corresponding to nature and the human 


make female genius capable, in future, of miracles, of which now 
we have no conception. Where this misapprehended genius flut- 
ters its wings at present, it brings to the individuals whom it 
touches only heavy sorrow, while the mass of the sex dances 
through life like mosquitoes. 

“ Now the question is, how to make your teachings comprehensible 
by individuals, and I promise you that I will do all that is in my 
power ; namely, I will warm up youthful feelings for the cause, 
which is now my cause as well as yours. 

“T will interpret your doctrine, and endeavor to make it compre- 
hended, which I can now do better, in many ways, than yourself, 
who always set forth to your hearers the deepest depths of thought, 
not yet current. But if I am expected to further this thought, 
then you must first trust me farther. Hold back nothing from me, 
and do not turn away from me, or I should fall to the ground.” 

“ Good,” said Froebel, laughing; “I will spare myself no 
trouble, in order to be intelligible and clear, and you know how 
willingly I hold conference with you. Only time is always wanting.” 

It was now midnight and high time to break up; it was the 
blackest night, the November storm was howling round the rattling 
windows, when Middendorff brought the net consoling information 
that the peasant who was to accompany me with a lantern from 
Marienthal to Liebenstein, was not to be found, and he would ac- 
company me himself. The way led through a thick wood, against 
whose trees I had already often struck my head in the dark ; be- 
yond which, a little footpath led to a pioughed field into which one 
sank to the knees, after long days of rain, The better way was 
quite a roundabout one, and therefore I very reluctantly took Mid- 
dendorff as a guide; but he would not give up his purpose to ac- 
company me. When I had covered my head and wrapped myself 
up for my little journey, in the next chamber, and then went in 
to bid Froebel good night, Middendorff led me up to him, with 
these words: ‘* Now look upon your Lady Marenholtz in this mas- 
querade. Does she not look like a Schwartzbiirger peasant-woman?” 
(and with that both the old friends shook with laughter.) 

There was, at that time, in Marienthal, a beautiful intimacy be- 
tween us all, on which account such unimportant scenes are held 
in dear remembrance. This summer of 1850 was also the last 
which passed freely and gaily in our circle, for the next year was 
to end with the great interruption of the prohibition of the kinder- 
garten by the Prussian government ! 

(Te be continued.) 


SEVEN TIMES ONE, 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven: 

I’ve said my “seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven, 


I am old, so old I can write a letter ; 
My birthday lessons are done ; 

The lambs play always, they know no better,— 
They are only one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and slow; 

You were bright,—ah, bright !— but your light is failing,— 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
I hope if you have, you will soon be forgiven 


And shine again in your place. 
O velvet bee ! you’re a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold ! 
O brave marsh Maybuds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 


And show me your nest, with the young ones in it,— 
I will not steal it away ; ’ 
I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet,— 
I am seven times one to-day. 
—Fean Ingelow. 


THE LITTLE FOXES WHICH SPOIL THE VINES, 


One little fox is, “ By-and-By.” If you track him, you come to 
his hole,—Never. 

Another little fox is, “I Can’t.” You had better set on him a 
spry, plucky little thing, “I Can” by name. It doés wonders. 

A third little fox is, “ No Use in Trying.” He has spoiled more 
vines and hindered the growth of more fruit than many a worse- 
looking enemy. 

A fourth little fox is, “I Forgot.” He is very provoking. He 
is a great cheat. He slips through your fingers like time. He is 
seldom caught up with. 

A fitth little fox is, “ Don’t Care.” Oh, the mischief he has done ! 


— “In response to intellectual improvement, the child goes to 
meet nature, which at a later period returns not again ; this nature 
is a wintry waste, full of spring-buds ; when a sunbeam enters (for 
all teaching is rather a worming than a sowing). it bursts forth into 
greenness, and the whole day of childhood is made up of creation- 
days.” —Fean Paul Richter. 7 


— If only we strive to be pure and true 
To each and to all, re will come an hour 
When the tree of life shall burst into flower, 
And rain at our feet the wonderful shower 


being is an emancipation from the fetters of centuries ; and it will 


Of something grander than ever we knew. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


— The schools of the State are now near the close of the fall 
term, and the reports generally show fair progress. We would be 
glad to hear from all the teachers of the State as to all new meth- 
ods of instruction, discipline, etc., and special evidences of growth 
in public sentiment. We ought to discuss in this column our 
State policy in education, and the various agencies which are 
helping or hindering our work. The State column in the JouR- 
NAL would then be something more than a chronicle of successful 
or unsuccessful schools. It would contain the elements by which 
to judge the standing of the schools and the bent of our educa- 
tional work. Will the teachers of Maine give us of their thoughts 
on the question vital to their own growth and that of their pupils. 

— Prof, A. B. Aubert, at the State College, with the assistance 
of A. M. Farrington, ’76, is making investigations to ascertain the 
quantity of sugar found in the beets raised on the college farm. 

— An academy is about to be established in Berwick, and sev- 
eral gentlemen of the town have subscribed largely for it. 

— S. F. Farnham, formerly principal of Oldtown High School, 
but for the past year superintendent of Charles City public 
schools, has left the schoolroom, and accepted a position as 
cashier of the Charles City bank, Iowa. Success to an old friend 
in a new place. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The munificent proposition of Mrs. Colgate, of New York, 
to endow the New London institution with $35,000 if $30,000 can 
be raised, will soon become available, as over $23,000 of the re- 
quired sum has been secured. 

— We know an old fellow who is full of geology. He has 
drank, in his life-time, quantities of gneiss whiskey, quartz of 
rum, and beryls of cider. And now he sports a ruby nose, and 
would pass muster for a first-class old fossil. — Ailisboro Mes. 

— Among the sentiments offered at the recent dedication of the 
Town Hall at Bedford was the following: 

Our Schools, New Hampshire’s pride and boast, her common 
schools. In the future, as in the past, may they receive the united 
and cordial support of all her people. 

Joseph Kidder, Esq., of Manchester, responded in his usual 
effective manner, justly attributing the material and mental pros- 
perity of the town to the schools and church which were so early 
established in the town. The church, the town-house, and the 
school-house were emblems of our civilization. It had been sug- 
gested by a citizen of the place, that the schoolhouses of the town 
were, relatively, scarcely equal to the new town-house. If so, this 
should be looked to. 

— The young ladies of the Adams Female Academy, East 
Derry, are receiving familiar talks or lectures on the Centennial 
Exposition, and also on foreign travels, from their principal, Miss 
E. L. Taylor. 

— Portsmouth High School is larger in number than for three 
or four years past, particularly the boys’ department. There are 
in all 133 pupils, with probably more to come in. . . . Several 
teachers have visited the Centennial, furnishing substitutes in 
their absence. The high school was closed to allow Professor 
Clarke and the lady teachers to make their pilgrimage. 

— Walpole High School has an attendance of 375 scholars, a 
number being from other districts and paying a tuition of six dol- 
lars per term. C.R. Crowell is principal. 

— Phillips Academy, Exeter, is to receive $10,000 out of the es- 
tate of the late F. O. J. Smith, Portland, Me. 

— A Keene correspondent, in speaking of the school in district 
No. 6, says that it has been thoroughly successful. Miss E. M. 
Fay has officiated in this district for several terms. Her pupils 
have learned to be prompt, and good workers. 


VERMONT. 
Northwestern Teachers’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the Northwestern Vermont Teachers’ 
Association, held in Swanton, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 3 and 4, 
was thinly attended, not more than thirty teachers being present 
during the exercises. The papers read were unusually pertinent 
and practical, the discussions were well sustained, and the address 
by Rev. Mr. White, which we did not have the pleasure of hear- 
ing, was reported to us as able and instructive. 5; 

The Association seemed to be divided on the question of com- 
pulsory education. On the question, whether we need a State 
board of education, the teachers present were nearly, if not quite 
unanimous in the affirmative, though when a resolution to that ef- 
fect was presented, it received only three votes in its favor and 
one in opposition. The times seem sadly changed since the days 
when Chittenden county alone sent from one to two hundred teach- 
ers, twice a year, to its association. We hope that the present 
apathy is not to last long, and that the old enthusiasm will be kin- 
died again, 

The following is the list of the officers appointed for the pres- 
ent year: President,—J.D. Bartley, Burlington ; Vice-Presidents,— 
Wm. Sturtevant, Swanton; C. J. Alger, Burlington; Rev. O. G. 
Wheeler, South Hero; Secretary and Treasurer, — Wm. Mayo, 
Milton. 
tion comprises Chittenden, Franklin, and Grand Isle counties. 


We should have mentioned before this, that the Associa. | 


The programme of the last meeting was as follows : 

Friday, ~. m.— Address, “ The Education of a Man,” by L. 
White, Montpelier. 

Saturday, a. m.— Organization and business. Discussion, 
“Compulsory Education,” by J. D. Bartley, Burlington. Paper, 
“ Methods,” by Miss Mary E. Wells, Burlington. Discussion, 
“ The Teaching of Political Geography in Advanced Classes,” by 
L. Pollens, Burlington. Paper, “ Tact, the Teacher’s Ally,” by 
Miss L. H. Brownell, Burlington. Recitation. 

Saturday, ~. m.—Discussion, “ Do we need a State Board of 
Education ?” by W. A. Tenney, Underhill; C. J. Alger, Burling- 
ton. Discussion, “Latin and Greek in Graded Schools,” by S. 
W. Landon, St. Albans; W. N. Phelps, Swanton. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Teachers’ Institute. 
The proposed institute at Sheffield commenced on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 24, and was opened by a lecture from Prof. San- 
borne Tenney, of Williams College, on “Coal Formations.” 
It was listened to with much pleasure. 

Thursday morning session was occupied with lessons from Pro- 
fessor Walton on “ Primary Arithmetic ;” Mr. Hubbard, on 
“ Grammar and Arithmetical Analysis ;” “Vocal Culture,” by 
Mrs. Walton ; and “ Drawing,” by Miss Spalter. 

At the close of the morning session, Rev. Mr. Noble gave 
kindly and careful attention to assigning some places to the vis- 
itors, as generously tendered by the citizens ; this cordial, hospi- 
tality at once placing every one at ease to enjoy the intellectual 
feast provided by the board of education. 

The afternoon exercises commenced with a lecture by Professor 
Walton, on “The Method of Organizing a School ;” next came 
a lesson on “ Drawing,” by Miss Spalter ; another from Mrs. Wal- 
ton, on “ Enunciation,” including method of correcting wrong pro- 
nunciation. 

All theexercises of the first day were very interesting, and en- 
gaged the hearty attention of the teachers. Those in the after- 
noon became sprightly and amusing, Mrs. Walton imparting the 
animation and delight which always connects with her work. Miss 
Spalter’s instruction is of the highest quality in her department. 
The evening lecture, by Rev. Dr. Mayo, of Springfield, was one 
filled with thoughts and suggestions wisely adapted to a varied au- 
dience. 

Friday, both morning and afternoon sessions increased in the 
number of attendance. One very important lecture, by Professor 
Dickinson. Mr. Ballard, principal of the high school at Lenox, 
presented his method of awakening an interest in the study of 
natural science. He had formed a society of his pupils, bestow- 
ing on it the gracious and sounding title of “ Agassiz As 
sociation.” 

Professor Walton took a brief time, at intervals, in impart- 
ing distinct instruction on several minor topics. A lesson from 
him in “ Primary Grammar” was particularly useful; an ex- 
ample presented by him, also, of his method of teaching 
young children to read. In this he guided the little ones to the 
use of appropriate tones in the school room, making the inter- 
change between teacher and scholar to be genial, and home-like. 
The effect of this was charming. To the teachers he said, “‘ Be 
sure of your method, and then pursue it without discouragement. 
Perseverance in a good method will finally bring success.” 

Mrs. Waiton added a lesson of advanced instruction in reading, 
that was excellently well adapted. 

Hon. Mr. White, secretary of the board of education, offered at 
each session a few remarks, at one time closing with the commend- 
ation ‘to employ an observant eye, and bless God for his truth as 
presented to us in all its forms and branches.” 

The closing exercises of the afternoon was by the secretary of 
the board, rendering from his own research a curious account of 
the origin of the names of places. He also spoke in the evening, 
giving minute statements as to the legal facts on important points 
concerning public schools. 

The number of teachers in attendance much exceeded that which 
was expected by the managers, thence the duty of the committee 
on places was enlarged. The constant care of the Rev. Mr. 
Noble, who appeared to perform all service in that line, is to be 
gratefully remembered. C. M. P. 


LASSELL SEMINARY, at Auburndale, was favored on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 1, by the presence of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
who repeated her lecture upon “ Superfluous Women,” to a 
crowded assembly, composed not only of the young women of the 
school, but a concourse of people from this and neighboring 
towns. Mrs. Livermore has made valuable additions to her ad- 
dress, gained from the industrial art department at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, regarding the work of women. She was lis- 
tened to with eager attention and frequent applause, and evidently 
left a profound impression upon the minds of her young hearers. 

— Mr. Andrew S. Oliver, of Lowell, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Hale High School, in Stowe. 

— The chemical laboratory for female students, and the first of 
the series of mechanical workshops of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, are nearly ready for use. 

— Mrs. Susan T. Converse received the highest award at the 
| Centennial for a“ hygienic garment ” for the underdress of women 


and children, called the “ Emancipation Suit,” invented and _ pat- 
ented by her. 

— Rev. H. M. Tyle-, of Fitchburg, has been elected to a pro- 
fessorship in Smith College for Women, at Northampton. He 
was formerly Latin tutor at Amherst, and professor at Knox Col- 
lege, at Galesburg, Ill. He is a son of Prof. W. S. Tyler, of Am- 
herst College, and has kept up his classical studies since his grad- 
uation in 1865. 

— Augustine M. Gay, head-master of Boston Latin School, 
died last week, aged 48 years. Mr. Gay was born in Francestown, 
N. H., in 1827, and after graduating at Amherst College, with the 
highest honors of his class, in 1850. Among his classmates were 
Prof. A. H. Buck, of the Boston University; Rev. Dr. Manning, 
of the Old South Church; Lyman R. Williston, master of Cam- 
bridge High School; Rev. Dr. George H. Gould, Worcester ; 
George Howland, master of high school in Chicago. He was ap- 
pointed sub-master of the Charlestown High School, and upon 
the death of Mr. Bradley, within a year, he was elected to succeed 
him as principal in 1851. He continued a principal of the school 
until 1860, having succeeded with much credit to himself as a 
teacher. After resigning his position at Charlestown, he taught a 
young ladies’ private school in Pemberton Square two years. 
In 1864-65 he was in Europe. In 1865 he entered the Boston 
Latin School as an usher. In 1867 he was appointed master, and 
on the death of the late Francis Gardner succeeded him as head- 
master of that school. Asa teacher his rank was very high, and 
as a man he was beloved and respected. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Teachers’ Institute at Warwick. 

The Institute at Centerville was held on Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 27 and 28. On Friday morning, after appropriate devotional 
exercises by Rev. O. P. Fuller, the commissioner gave an address 
upon “The Responsibilities of the Teacher.” The second hour 
was occupied by Miss M. Y. Jewett, of the State Normal School, 
with a class-exercise in teaching the principles of “* Grammar.” 
Propositions were written upon the board, and then by skillful 
questions the pupils were led to notice what she wished to teach 
and to form their own statements. In this way, principles were 
inductively taught with great simplicity and clearness. The model 
of excellent teaching won the admiration of the members of the 
Institute. The commissioner then presented the subject of 
“ Spelling,” showing how and when it should be taught. It is for- 
tunate for the Institutes and for the schools of the State, that the 
commissioner is himself a practical teacher of many years ex- 
perience ; this enables him to adapt his work to the practical needs 
of teachers and pupils. 

In the afternoon the subject of “‘ Elementary Sounds” was pre- 
sented by D. W. Hoyt, of the Providence High School. By 
means of a triangular diagram, the historical precession of the 
vowel-sounds in our language was presented, and the relations of 
those sounds when combined in words. The exercise was at once 
both philosophical and practical, and enabled teachers to give new 
and interesting exercises in vocal analysis. The next hour was 
well filled by the commissioner with a forcible presentation of 
the “ Duties of Parents” in aiding their children in the work of 
the school. The exercises of the afternoon closed with an ad- 
dress by J. C. Greenough, principal of the State Normal School, 
upon “ The Higher Duties of the Teacher.” 

It was our intention, had our limits aliowed, to speak more fully 
of the excellent lecture in the evening by Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, 
D.D., of Providence, and of the Saturday exercises. D. W. 
Hoyt presented a simple and very practical analysis of the prin- 
ciples of “ Percentage and Interest.” J. M. Hall, of Doyle-ave- 
nue Grammar School, Providence, gave a method of teaching ge- 
ography,—the method so successfully adopted in his own school, 
while the veteran teacher and author, Prof. S. S. Greene, of 
Brown University, who, in the work of public instruction, is still 
as young and fresh and ingenious and helpful as ever, closed the 
exercises with a clear exposition of the latest product of his studies, 
“A Mode of Teaching Written Language.” 

The village in which the Institute was held is small in size, but 
large in liberality. The work of the Institutes in Rhode Island, 
this autumn, give emphasis to the words of the secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education,—speaking of Institutes in that 
State,—“ Next to the normal schools, there is no agency so im’ 
portant, not to say indispensable.” 


PROVIDENCE.—The board of aldermen have concurred in the 
passage of the resolution to erect a new high-school building on 
Summer street. The plans which we have seen contemplate the 
erection of a fine structure, complete in all its appointments, but 
not extravagant. The site is a good one, accessible by horse-cars 
from all parts of the city, yet quiet and free from dust. . . . 
In Mowry and Goff ’s English and Classical School, there are 
now 240 pupils, and three-fourths of this number have been 
members of the school before this term. . . . Warner’s 


Commercial College now occupies the upper story of one of the 
finest structures in the city, the “ Hoppin Homestead Building.” 
The school is well patronized, and supplements the public schools 
by giving thorough special instruction to those desiringit. . . 

Rev. J. C. Stockbridge gave a new lecture upon “ Horace Mann,’ 
at the Normal school, on Saturday, Nov. 4. We hope to notice it 


further in a subsequent issue. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. — The increasing estimation in which the High 
School is held, both in the town and the surrounding country, is 
shown by the following statistics read by Elisha Johnson, chairman 
of the high-school committee, before the town meeting in refer- 
ence to enlarging the high-school accommodations. In Decem- 
ber, 1869, when the school was removed from the old building to 
the new, the whole number of pupils was 249. 

Whole Non-resid. Tuition Rec'd. 


Oct., 1870 . 40 $2280 
1871 + 320 45 2565 
1872 345 50 3007 

3577 


During the time covered by these figures, Mr. Samuel Capron 
was principal till January, 1874, and Mr. Joseph Hall has held the 
position since. Both the principal and the committee are in favor 
of enlargement, and the Architect Keller has made a plan to 
build, which will cost $18,000 to $20,000. The town meeting re- 
ceived the proposition with evident favor, and appointed George 
Beach, Ezra Hall, Wm. J. Hammersley, E. K. Hunt, and Stephen 
Terry, a special committee to act in conjunction with the high- 
school committee in carefully examining the subject and reporting 
to a future meeting. - The Woodburn Classical and Eng- 
lish School for Boys, in the environs of the city, presents many 
inducements for those desiring a family boarding school. The 


senior principal, Rev. Charles E. Abbott, has had a long and suc- 
cessful experience, while the junior principal, Geo. Abbott, 
M.D., to the usual qualifications of a good teacher joins a medical 
education, — a matter of no small importance to those sending 
children away from home. Those who desire to place their boys 
in a well-directed family school may be assured that this school 
will meet their wants. Circulars may be obtained from either of 
the principals. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CONNECTICUT.—From the special report 
by the interior department on public libraries in the United States, 
the following statistics of Connecticut libraries are gleaned. There 
are 125 public libraries in the State, including school district libra- 
ries. The total number of volumes is 424,446. The larger libra- 
ries are Yale College, 73,000; Waterbury, Bronson Library, 20,000 ; 
New Haven, Linonian Brothers, 19,000; Wesleyan at Middle- 
town, 26,000; Berkeley Divinity School, at Middletown, 16,000; 
Hartford Young Men’s Institute, 24,000; Watkinson, 26,788 ; 
State library, 12,000; Trinity College, 15,000; Connecticut His- 
torical Society, 16,000; Bridgeport Public Library, 9,500. The 


permanent funds are as follows: Babcock Library at Ashford, 
$2,700 ; Douglass Library at Canaan, $1,300; Colchester Library, 
$500; Danbury Library, $10,000; Connecticut Historical at Hart- 
ford, $9,000 ; Theological Institute at Hartford, $4,000; Trinity 
College, $35,000; Watkinson, $130,000; Young Men’s Institute 
at Hartford, $15,000; Hill Library at Ledyard, $1,621; Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, $500; Wesleyan University, $27,- 
000; New Britain Institute, $10,000 ; Yale College, $43,000; Shef- 
field Scientific School, $12,000; Yale Theological Department, 
$500; Yale Law School, $10,000; Young Men’s Institute at New 
Haven, $30,000; St. John’s Library, New London, $300.— Water- 
bury American. 


— Judge Carpenter has decided that school visitors, being 
elected for a term of three years and not for one, do not, under 
the law, hold over till January, but enter at once upon their duties, 
and should therefore reorganize as heretofore. 

— Henry T. Terry, Esq., of Hartford, has received the ap- 
pointment of professor of Law in the Imperial University of 
Japan, at Tokio (formerly Jeddo), and will leave in a few weeks to 
enter upon the duties of his appointment. 

— In Colebrook, Rev. Mr. Main has been chosen acting school 
visitor, and increased interest and advancement in the public 
schools are predicted. 

— Winsted has cut down its school appropriation from $10,000 
last year to $g000 this year. Better retrench in anything else. 

— In Thomaston, new regulations are posted, and school matters 
are receiving close attention. 

— Waterbury has established two night schools for each sex on 
anovel plan. The sessions of the two schools will be held for 
males on Monday and Wednesday evenings; the sessions for 
females on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. It is believed that 
this number of evenings per week is better that a larger number. 
The school visitors, Rev. Mr. Anderson and Father Lawrence 
Walsh grant permission to attend, for the most part, only to those 
over fourteen years of age. 

— The principalship of the Broad Brook School has been 
awarded to A. M. Graves, of Wesleyan University. 


NEW YORK. 

Stare NoRMAL ScHooL (Albahy).—The next meeting of the 
Association of Graduates of the above school will be held Dec. 
28, 1876. Arrangements are being made for addresses and’ other 
literary exercises for the afternoon. Reunions of the classes of 
each three or five years will be held Thursday morning; literary 
and business meeting Thursday afternoon; and general reunion 
Thursday evening. Refreshments will be served at the general 
reunion. All graduates of the school whose post-office addresses 
are not on the secretary’s register, or who have changed residence 
in the past year, are requested to write, by postal-card or other- 
wise, to C. J. Majory, Bloomfield, N. J., secretary of the associa- 
tion, Last year more than fifty of the sixty classes were repre- 
sented at the reunion, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

— Miss Graceanna Lewis, of Kimberton, Pa., has received an 
award from the Judge of the Centennial Commission for her 
Chart of Natural History. She has also received a gratifying ex- 
pression of commendation, through a friend, from Professor Hux- 
ley, who expressed himself as much gratified at the character of 
the chart, and who stated that, so far as he had time to exam- 
ine it, it seemed to him fully up to the most advanced ideas in re- 
gard to systematic classification. 


IOWA. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association, and Iowa Association of 
Principals and Superintendents, will be held at Grinnell, Dec. 26 
to 29. The following is the programme of the 

= STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday.—Opening Exercises; Address of Welcome and Re- 
sponse; Business. Avening.— Inaugural Address, Supt. C. P. 
Rogers, Marshalitown ; Social Reunion. 

Wednesday Morning. — Opening Exercises; Business. “ The 
School Library,” Kate N. Tupper, Marshalltown; Discussion, 
Supt. P. N. Miller, West Liberty ; Supt. R.S. Bingham, Marengo. 
“The Spelling Reform,” Supt. J. K. Pickett, Sigourney. “ Draw- 
ing in Elementary Schools,” Supt. J. H. Thompson, Des Moines. 
“Political Science in Public Schools,” Supt. N. E. Goldthwaite, 
Boone. 

Afternoon. — “ Footprints of the Centuries,” Mrs. T. F. M. 
Curry, Davenport. “The County Superintendency,” County 
Supt. Abbie Gifford, Marshalltown. “County School Manage- 
ment,” Helen R. Duncan. Discussion, Supt. J. F. Thompson, 
Elkader ; County Supt. J. W. Johnson, Oskaloosa. “ Responsi- 
bility of the School for the personal Development and Culture of 
its Pupils,” Prin. J. B. Young, Davenport High School. Discus- 
sion, Supt. R. L. Crozier, Mt. Pleasant. 

Thursday Morning. — “ Curse, Cause, and Cure of Text-book 
Change,” Supt. W. W. Jameson, Keokuk. Didcussion, Supt. J. 
Valentine, Mason City; Supt. H. H. Seerly, Oskaloosa. “ Nor 
mal Instruction : Its Scope and Methods,” President J. C. Gil- 
christ, State Normal School. Discussion, Prin. E. R. Eldridge, 
East Iowa Normal School; Supt. Robert Sanderson, Burlington. 
“The Classics—the Modifications demanded by recent changes in 
the Scientific Curriculum,” Prin. T. Tobin, Tilford Academy. 

Afternoon. — “ Plan of a Scientific Course,” Prof. J. M. Mans- 
field, Mt. Pleasant. Discussion, Prof. C. E. Bessey, Agricultural 
College. “ The Proper Attitude of Denominational Institutions of 
Learning to State Schools,” Pres. E. B. Kephart, Western College. 


“Report of the Committee on the Unification of the School Sys- 
tem,” Prof L. F. Parker, State University. Discussion; elec- 
tion of officers. Evening. — Address, *“* The State and the 
School,” Supt. Henry Sabin, Clinton. 


ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
Friday, Dec. 29, 1876. — 1. Report of Committee on Organi- 
zation; 2. Report of Committee on Statistics and Reports; 3. 
Paper, ‘‘ Morals and Manners,” L. T. Weld, Cresco, Iowa; 4. 
Paper by R. T. Gilson, Fairfield, lowa; 5. Report of Committee 
on Course of Study; 6. General Business. The Iowa Educational 
Exhibit from the Centennial Exposition will be on exhibition dur- 


ing the meetings. The Central railroad will return members of 
the Association for one-fifth fare, and the local committee hope to 
obtain similar terms on the other roads. Hotels reduce their 
rates to $1.00 and $1.50 per day. Board in private families, at 
$1.00 or less, can be secured in advance by writing to Prof. S. J. 
Buck, Grinnell, chairman of local committee. 


Amos N. CurRIER, lows City. 


MINNESOTA. 

— At the late annual school election in this State the ladies 
attended the school meeting, and in a large number of districts 
women were elected as school directors. In other cases they 
were unsuccessful cadidates. In all cases it is to be supposed 
that they did their duty. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—On Friday, Oct. 27, 2,567 children were in the 
public schools. During the month of Oct. 200 visitors found their 
way to the school ; during the last week of the month 22 pupils were 
admitted to the high school. On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 28, the 
teachers were called together by Superintendent Tousley, and 


English Literature, Penmanship and Drawing each received at- 
tention. Prof. C. C. Curtis is teacher of penmanship in the 
schools, and Mrs. Holbrook of drawing. New school 
buildings have been erected at Sauk Centre, Dover Centre, and 
Exota. 

Eartu County. — Superintendent David Kirk supplies 
material each week for an educational column in the Mankato Rec- 
ord. The following is selected from the Record of Oct. 28: 

“The following answers were given™in grammar : ‘ Analasys 
is the process of tracing the separate steps indent of set rules. 
‘A phrase is two or more words right put together. Syn- 
tax treats of figures, versification, etc. An infinitive is a 
verb that has the ending -img to permit perfect tense.’ . . . 
‘ Agreement is a word that shows that some word in a sentence is 
the same, or similar to one before or after, A complex sentence 
is a sentence within a sentence.’ ‘ A suffix is a syllable prefixed to 
the beginning of aword.’ . . . ‘A participle moves forward 
with time a ends with -img ; a verb does not.’ 


ROCHESTER.—The report of the public schools for September 
gives: Enrollment, 912; number neither absent nor tardy, 480 ; 


time lost by absenteeism, 376 days; time lost by tardiness, 8 
hours 52 minutes ; per cent. of attendance, .97. The school bnild- 


ings and schools rank among the best in the State, _ > 


COLLEGES. 

SmItTH.—Professors Lowell and Mather of Amherst College are 
giving instruction in Latin and Greek at the Smith College for 
Women, in Northampton. The health of Prof. Josiah Clark is 
such that he cannot discharge his duties. 


Boston UNIVERS!ITY.—Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has begun 
a course of four lectures upon “ Representative Modern Fiction,” 
before the college of Liberal Arts of Boston University. “George 
Eliot” is the representative taken up. They will give the results 
of a long, careful, and critical study of all her published writings, 
with the exception of Dhaiel Deronda. As this is the first in- 
stance in New England, if not in the world, of a woman of the 
nineteenth century lecturing in a college of liberal arts, the occa- 
sion will be somewhat notable. 


BROWN UNIversitTy.—President Robinson and the faculty of 
Brown are not to be trifled with, and the government of the col- 
lege will be maintained, although the trouble between the freshmen 
and sophomores has reached a riotous point. Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons cane-rushes took place, and on the latter occasion 
President Robinson broke up the crowd, and suspended half a 
dozen sophomores. The class held a meeting and asked to be 
suspended in a body, but he refused to doit. He has also given 
orders that if any freshman appears in public with a cane, or an 
obnoxious badge, or imitation of a cane, he will be expelled. Ex- 
pulsion was threatened to sophomores who troubled the freshmen. 
The class held a meeting, but was too sensible to defy the presi- 
dent, as the hot-headed ones proposed. 


DARTMOUTH.—Theé new catalogue just printed shows the num- 
ber of students to be: Academical 249, scientific 74, agricultural 
24, and engineering 6. With the old arrangement of three terms, 
and a longer winter vacation, it is probable that a large number 
will avail themselves of opportunities to teach this winter, an 
abundance of which Dartmouth students always find open. . 

On political affairs the students of both parties are fully alive. 
Prominent men of each party have spoken here, and others are to 
come. . . . Inthe Medical department the lecture course just 
closed has been one of remarkable success. The number of stu- 
dents attending was eighty-six, and the graduating class numbers 
seventeen. But few medical colleges can offer a finer course of 
lectures, as the faculty includes men of high standing in the first 
colleges of the country. Commencement exercises were Wednes- 


and the address was by Dr. William Childe, of Bath, N. H. 


General News. 


— Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Ill., whose death was no- 
ticed last week, bequeaths about $80,000 for the establishment of 
an agricultural college near Knoxville, provided $40,000 addi- 
tional shall be pledged by responsible parties within six months. 
In case the $40,000 is not raised, the money is to be divided equally 
between Yale and Hamilton Colleges. 

— Dr. Freeman, author of the “ Norman Conquest of England,” 
is said to be the most scholarly historian since Gibbon. 

— Whitehall 7imes : — “‘ Sewing-bees are nice to make clothes 
for the heathen out of the characters from those not present.” 

— An English critic says that German girls receive a complete 
technical education, but as women they become intellectually 
stagnant. 

— The Slav Mahommedans are not Turks, and have a hatred of 
their Osmanli rulers and oppressors as intense as that of the 
Christians. 

— Richmend, Va., has a goat that rivals Mrs. Maginnis’. It 
took the whole police force to arrest it, and now the police court 
is afraid to sit on the case. 

— From the British Quarterly :—“ Science, in the rigid sense of 
the word, refuses to take cognizance of soul, simply because it 
sees no sure data for any reasoning about it.” 

— The Commercial Advertiser: —“ A Yale man, accidentally 
struck with a base-ball club, the other day, did not even sustain 
a bruise from it. He must be an unusually hard student.” 

— Queen Victoria has done a just and kindly thing in giving a 
pension of $750 yearly to the widow of George Smith, the As- 
syrian scholar. 

— That was a pleasing occurrence in the office of the French 
Commissioner, the other day, when some one asked Capt. Aufrye, 
the French military attache in France, and now in charge of the 
Commissioners’ business, what he thought about the Du Som- 
merard scandal. He dismissed all counts of the the supposed in- 
dictment as unworthy of notice, except that which scandalized 
American women. “As for the French opinion of American 


-| ladies,” said the Captain, “I can give you some idea of it by in- 


forming you that my colleague is married to one American lady, 
and I am engaged to another.” 

— A dinner party passed to M. Dumas their crystal goblets, so 
that he might writé his autograph with a diamond. M. Karr, who 
paid for the dinner, paid also for the expensive glassware. 

— The question of the percentage to be required this year from 
seniors at Harvard, has finally been decided by the faculty. The 
old rule requiring a general average of fifty per cent. to insure a 
degree, has been suffered to stand, and the threatened enforce- 
ment of a rule requiring fifty per cent. average in every elective is 


abandoned, 


day, Nov. 1. John C. Stewart, Dartmouth, ’73, was valedictorian, . 
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New Publications. 


Tue New EpucaTion By Work, according to Froebel’s Method. 
By Bertha von Marenholtz-Bulow. ‘Translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann, with the assistance of Prof. Leopold Noa. Camden Phi- 
lotechnic Institute; 1876. 

Shakespeare says : 

“So work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” 

And Humboldt, many years ago, predictedgthat the time was not 

far distant when “Science and manipulative skill must be welded 

together ; that material wealth and the increasing prosperity of na- 
tions must be based on enlightened employment of natural prod- 
ucts and forces,” 

Now, the great underlying principle and direct aim of the kinder- 
garten are to maintain and develop that “ art of order to a people” 
which the honey-bees so strikingly exemplify by welding together 
science and manipulative skill. The object of the work now be- 
fore us is to state and illustrate this principle and aim, The world 
sees nothing in the kindergarten but child’s plays. There is no 
conception that the kindergarten is founded upon a new under- 
standing of the human essence. The author of this work would 
correct this false impression. 

The labor question demands solution more and more pressingly, 
and it is more and more generally recognized that this solution is 
bound up with that of an improved popular education. The latest 
pedagogical reformers have all tried to introduce an education 
for work, or at least use work for education. Pestalozzi, F. Men- 
berg, Fourier, Lancaster, and Owen, etc., have all declared learn- 
ing and working, intellectual and bodily exercises, to be indispen- 
sable for childhood and youth, and have introduced them into their 
educational institutions. In these institutions bodily and mechan- 
ical labor alternate, but are not the means of instruction. There- 
fore much time is drawn away from instruction. In Froebel’s sys- 
tem, work, play, and instruction are welded into one. Work is 
transformed in such a manner thatit becomes intellectual as well as 
mechanical discipline : it becomes a part of instruction in the full 
sense of the word. 

The work comprises seven chapters. Chapter I. Relations of 
Kindergarten Play to Work. II. Practical Arrangements for In- 


troducing Kindergartens. III. The Education of Kindergartners 
in the Wisdom of Mothers. IV. Froebel’s Intermediate Class. 
V. Schools for Work. VI. School-garden and Youth-garden. 
VII. Objections, In the original volume is another chapter on the 
“Educational Unions,” that have been formed in Germany, for a 
practical realization of Froebel’s idea. The preface of twelve 
pages, in which the kindergarten system is based, will be read with 
great interest. 


Tue Story or Our Country. By Mrs. Lewis B. Monroe. Bos- 

ton: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co,; 1876. 

This book is in dialogue-form, and is the story of a mother to 
Will and Lizzie, as they sat at the evening table, before the crack- 
ling logs in the open fireplace. The talks commence with Colum- 
bus and close with the Revolution. The style of the talks is quite 
fascinating, and as they cover the age of chivalry in our own land, 
furnish abundance of themes to interest the minds of children. 
We don’t know of a better book to place in the hands of mothers to 
read to their children during the coming winter evenings. Itis quite 
probable that the children may anticipate the mothers and teachers, 
and get the book well read before their plans are entered upon. If 
not, we can rejoice that mothers and children have so natural, so 
truthful, and so satisfactory sources of mutual profit and pleasure. 
The book is attractive in type, paper, engravings, and binding, and 
is a valuable contribution of a mother to those whom she would 
aid in teaching the valuable lessons of our country’s growth and 
history. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR.—By Henry W. Longfellow. Illus. 
trations by A. V.S. Anthony, L. S. Ipsen, E. A. Abbey, and 
May A. Hallock. Boston: J. R. Osgood. Price $5.00. 


This is among the first instalments of Osgood’s holiday books, 
and the subject, with its beautiful illustrations, will secure for it a 
large sale among those who would preserve this gem of literary 
excellence, set in such beautiful works of art. Those who would 
preserve this classic poem of a great poet will find no more beau- 
tiful edition for their libraries or center-tables. 


— J. H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, are importing, and will 
shortly have ready for the holiday season, French and Spanish 
Painters, by James Stothert, a superb art-book, with twenty mag- 


nificent etchings by such engravers as Flameng, Rajon, Bailvin, 


etc., after characteristic examples of Murillo, Goya, Fortuny, 
Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Rosa Bonheur, Ingnes, Meissonier, and 
other masters of the Spanish and French schools of art. The ex- 
ample of Fortuny presented, is etched by Bailvin, after the paint- 
ing of “‘ The Serpent Charmer,” now in the collection of the late 
A. T. Stewart, and exhibits. Fortuny’s notable characteristics, 
The letter-press is a critical biographical account of the most noted 
artists of both schools, with descriptions of their pictures. 

— Ata meeting of the International Code Committee of Amer- 
ica, held in New York, Oct. 12, 1876, on motion of Judge Charles 
A. Peabody, it was 

Resolved, That the Znternational Review, for its discussions of in. 
ternational subjects, its contributions from writers of different 
countries, and its advocacy of the purposes of this committee, is 
entitled to our confidence and support, and we commend it to 
our associates and friends, and to all who are interested in inter- 
national law-reform and arbitration, 

— French's “ Lectures on the Study of Words,” addressed origin- 
ally to the pupils at the Diocesan Training School at Winchester, 
has reached its sixteenth edition. It is published by Macmillan 
& Co., London, and is for sale in Boston by Lockwood, Brooks & 


Co. Price $1.25. 


RECENT IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for November will be found sev. 
eral interesting articles. Professor Proctor has written of Astron- 
omy in America, and Huxley’s first lecture in this country is given 
in full. Dr. Séguin has contributed a valuable paper on Parental 
and Infantile Culture. There is a portrait and sketch of Dr. Ar- 
nott, whose elementary work on physics is so well known to teach- 
ee Richard Grant White has written two valuable and 
practical contributions on Reading Shakespeare, which are pub- 
lished in the Galaxy for October and November. . . . Scribner 
for November has a valuable article on College Expenses, which 
will furnish answers to the thousand and one questions usually 
asked on this subject. Mrs, Herrick also writes of the Beginnings 
of Life, a contribution which will please all interested in this 
branch of study. . % Harper for November has an editorial 


on the Society for the Promotion of Study at Home, concerning 
which much information is wanted and very little given. . . . 
Prof. James M. Hart, of Cincinnati, has an elaborate article on the 


Higher Education in Lippincott for November. 


WOULD YOU SECURE COMFORT 


Publisher’s Notes. 


WONDER UPON WONDERS. Given 
Away,— a strange, mysterious, and most extraor- 
dinary book, entitled THz Book oF WONDERS. 


School Bulletin 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The 6,000 Regents’ Questions, 1866-1876, complete, .. $1.00 
Same separately, Arith., Geog., Gram., Spell., each... .25 


Containing, with numerous curious pictorial illus- 
trations, the Mysteries of the Heavens and Earth, 
Natural and Supernatural, Oddities, Whimsical, 
Strange Curiosities, Witches and Witchcraft, 
Dreams, Superstition, Absurdities, Fabulous, En- 
chantment, &c., &c. In order that all the world 
may see this curious book, the publishers have re- 
solved to give it away ; also to send with it, gratis, 
a beautiful Chromo, varnished and mounted, all 
ready to hang up. Address F. GLeason & Co., 
738 Washington street, Boston, Mass., enclosin 

25 cts. for prepayment of postage on book an 

chromo. 93 4 


EAC HERS !—Thirty Rewards of Merit, 3 kinds, 
postpaid, for 25 cts. F. E. Apams, Hil, N. H. g3d 


W aime PAPER, 30 cents per lb. ; g be. $1.40. 


ENVELOPES, 90 cts. per 1000. WA & GAY, 
Stationers, 18 Devonshire Street, Boston. g: tf 
ELOCUTION — C, S. COLBY resumes in- 
struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 
attention to defective ry Jas. E. 

urdoch, S Baxter, and Faculty of School of Oratory. 
« Address: go West Springfield street, Boston. go tf 


WORLD'S HISTORY. 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART of the History of 


the World. By S. C. Apams, of Salem, Oregon. 
Orders, inquiries, and applications for A ies, may be 

addressed to N.C. DDARD, N. Z. Agent, 
87h No. 5 Chestnut St., Malden, Mass. 


“WIDE AWAKE” 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS, to all Teachers 
sending their P. O. address to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
go 30 and 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


desires to call attention to her 
M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 
tic Cards. The best of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 


tion Card, $6. h ed, i 
per hun: Samples sent on receipt of 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS 
tion, 1 awley str Boston ive information i 
regard to his of 


FIVE CENTURIE | in 


por hy general Prices: One copy, 25 ¢; 
25 copies, 50 copies, — post- 
paid. Address F. Snow, 16 Hawley pom 


The Arithmetic Questions, on separate cardboard slips, _1.co 
Common-School Law: the standard text-book, 2d ed., .s0 
Studies in Articulation. By James H Hoose, Ph. D., 

Ryan’s School Record, per 14 sheets,...........-..- «50 
The School Bulletin: specimens 10 cts., per year..... 1,00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Reader’s Ready Rest. 


HANDSOME, STRONG, COMFORTABLE, 
AND CONVENIENT. 


The most ect Portable Reading and Writing Desk 
that has ever been invented. It can be easily fastened to a 
Chair, Sofa, Table, Garden Seat, Bed Rail, or Ship’s Berth, 
adjustable to any height or angle, as suitable for the largest 
as for ond edition of the 

oets, a luxury appreciated alike by t d th 

sui y Gift for your Pastor, Teacher.— 
Send for Circular. 


ress 
New-England Publishing Co., 
93d 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


93 £(M) 


Magazine continues to 


ARTHUR’S 
Iilustrated Htome Magazine. 
Year after year the Home ;— 

gain in favor with the 1877 people. Taking rank 
with the best periodicals of the day, it claims to 
be, in its peculiar char- acter and varied depart- 
ments, more thoroughly identified with the peo- 
ple in their common life and social! interests, than any other 
magazine of its class. 

TERMS.—$2.50 a year; 5 copies, $6.00. For $12.00, six 
copies and one extra to club getter. 

Specimen number 10 cents. 

GREAT PREMIUM. 

For 20 subscribers at club rates, we give as a Premi- 
um, a copy of our Great National Picture of all 
the Presidents of the United States, elegantly 
framed in heavy Walnut and Gilt Moulding. 


The most valuable premium ever offered for subscribers 
at club rates. 
Home Macaztne for sale by News Dealers. 


ZT. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
93 ¢ (M) PHILADELPHIA. 


TEAGHER IN WANT OF SCHOOLS.—Many 
' country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 

treet, . No e is for furnishin blic 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, 


RIDPATH’S 


HISTORIES 


Of the United States. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS, ON A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN, EMBRACING THE FEATURES OF LYMAN’S CHART. 7HEY ARE 
DIVIDED INTO PERIODS, JN ACCORDANCE WITH THE NATURAL 
DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
PRESENTING HISTORICAL PACTS /S PURSUED THROUGHOUT, EACH 
PERIOD BEING ILLUSTRATED WITH FINELY-COLORED CHRONOLOG.- 
ICAL CHARTS and PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


THE OBJECTIVE METHOD OF 


Introductory.) Exchange. | For Exam. 
Academic Edition, 479 pp. Octavo.................. $1.76 | 81.15 | 8 .8s | $1.00 
Grammar School Edition, 350 pp. 12mo.......... 1.25 _88 62 ee 


From WM. J. MILNE, A.M., Princi, S 
Normal School, Geneseo, N.¥.—In my 
is entitled to the f t place ng States his- 


From Hon. ROBERT CURRY, A.M., Ph. D., 
State Pub. Instr. of Penn.—I\ regard Ridpath’ s 
of the United States as a model in every respect. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From Hon. B. W. BYRNE, State Supt. Pub. I. 
struction, West Va.—The M est 
aps and Charts alone are worth 

From Prof. WM. TRAVIS, A.M. Germantown, 
the style is easy, graceful, 
Co aps, Charts, and Portraits, are the 


For Descriptive Circulars, Specimen Pages, and full particulars, address 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


IN WRITING P 


USE 


Brooks’ Congress Record lnk. 


Public Schools Use It. 


It was adopted by the City of Boston for the Public Schools 
after a trial of some weeks, in Nov., 1873, and has been in 
constant use since, giving perfect satisfaction. Itis also used 
at the Normal Schoo! 


1, Salem. 


Town Authorities Use It. 


Salem, Woburn, Peabody, Danvers, Brookline, Wey- 
mouth, and Wellesley College use it. 


Banks Use It. 


Among the many Boston Banks using it are the Black- 
ston ontinental, Metropolitan, Bank of Commerce, and 
Merchandise ; also many out-of-town Banks. 


Literary Men Use It. 


Endorsed and used by Prof. A. G. den, Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage, D.D., New York, and by 
many other public men. 

Publishers Use It. 


E. R. Pelton, publisher of “ Eclectic Magazine,” New 
York; “‘ Journal of Commerce,”” New York ; Oliver Ditson 
& Co., Boston. 


Business Houses Use It. 


Cutter, Tower & Co., Boston; Proctor Bro Glouces- 
ter, Mass.; R. H. White & Co., Boston; J. L. Fairbanks 
Co., Boston ; Bradstreet’s ercial Agency, Boston ; 
Henry Poor & Sons, Boston ; Wellington Brothers, Boston ; 
ee Gannett, Boston ; Page, Richardson & Son, Bos- 


Manufacturers Use It. 


Furnace Co., Boston; Boston Stereotype Co. 
Sugar Refinery, Boston; and others. 


RB. R. and Hotels Use It. 
Middlesex Railroad C ; Grand Union H New 
York; Falmouth Hotel, Fa ay 
THIS INK, greatly improved, with so many advantages 


peculiar its own, is prepared under the supervision of Billings, 
Clapp & Co., the well-known Boston chemists. 


Be Sure and Give it a Trial. 
Furnished in any quantity, large or small, by addressing 


The M 
Continen 


the NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston. ” 
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— 
} i fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- | Po 
ine in season to order su»plies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, 4.c0 per hundred: 
P Also for sale at Brewer & Titeston’s, 47 Franklin Street, | 
| D 
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Chilson’s Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


ENT ENNIAL 
UGHT TRON FURNAG 
HR, SON | SOS TON 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


Special attention is invited to my new, sp 
Yr 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved A 
examination of all the wor 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinket Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large sdving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
vace. It has my Sifting Grate, whith moves 
on rollers, ahd diimps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical style and superior 
workmanship ever seen in a wroughit-iton 
furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and mechanical experi- 
erice in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their vatiotis forms, of wrought 
and éast iron, endblés me to know how a 
furnace should be fiiade to actomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 
ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Scientific theories, without practi- 
cal knowledge and personal experience in 
Surnace-making, is the cause of so much 


Joss and disappointment to purchasers of 
furnaces. 


Sizes suited to ali classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 


iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to give perfect sa i as to QUAL- 
ITy and PRICE. 


ington Portable Ran 


With th's full line of wrought and cast- | 


lendid, and substantial Arlington Cooking Range. 
. @ should be seen by every 
named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. 


CHILSON’S FURNACES AND 


Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 
(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


ill 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. 


For setting in brick- 
ousekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, A thorough 


Special attention is directed to 
the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
StTanparp Cone Furnace, in- 
cluding my - CLINKER 
Grate, the most important im- 
provement ever made for rp- 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and Jessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 
about thirty thousand of them in 
use, before the improvement of 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
Gotp and several Si_ver 
ALs, first premiums, and the 
only Gotp Mena. ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet. iron casings. 

With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
purchasers which cannot fail to 


give perfect satisfaction, both as 
to QUALITY and PRICE. 


work this Range has no equal ia this country. 


Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us, 


Foundry at 
Mansfield, Mass. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


Penny Songs 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. j 
Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
c Melrose, Mass. 


A 

Self-i’k’g Press $16 
Presses from ®3 to @125. 
Office complete Send 6c 
for 75 page book of Pres 
type, Cuts, &e., illustrate 
with instructions, worth @1. 


GORHAM & CO. 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 


TWO MONTHS. 


F re E The New-England will 
be sent free for the months of 
November and December, to each new subscriber for 
1877 who will remit #3.00 on or before December 1, 1876. 
The thousands of earnest, warm - hearted friends of THe 
Journat will welcome this liberal offer as a grand opportu- 
nity te aid in its increasing usefulness. Our plans for 1877 
embrace the most liberal and comprehensive schemes for 
educational progress. Address THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 89 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


SYIVHD Puy 
SHALL AS 


Public Schools. 


TERBROOK’S 


FALCON PEN. 


REPLACE. 


N. H EDGERTON, 
Philosophical Instruments, 
Successor to J. W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A fully illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Price List 
of Philosophical Apparatus sent free to —— Also, 
illustrated and descriptive Catalogue and Pri 


rice List of Magic 
Lanterns, Stereopticons and Slides free to purchasers. Per- 


instruments and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 7; Aree. 


Medals awarded at the Centehnial Exhibition. 93 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
hy, these are wice cards! 1 never thought 
Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. [I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new ill 


circular, wish for cards it will 
w. CANNON 
65 tf 7x2 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Pant’ “TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ke MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & OO., Hartford, Conn 
Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON, 52 


PRINTINGPRESSES 


S@®SENDIOCTSTO 


WY.EDWARDS,36 CHURCH S "NEWYORK 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STHEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
‘ The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealer» 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
9: John Street, NEW VORK. 
HENRY HOK,. Apeni. 


M’r, 
‘BELLS Co 


CHURCH.SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
inet riced, ful talogues 

LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 Weat Eighth St., Cincinnati, O 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting ° 
this to the public. 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease of management, /ree- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is sed/- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can Saami and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
DUMPING GRATE with lever 

wit 
and handle, which can be oper- Pat. Fune 15, 1875; 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most ¢ 
Ash-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

iF Estimates for Heating atid Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on application. 

EO. W. WHITE & CO. 
79 1% Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


“THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the Worl 


Recommends Itself. 


| 
FURNACE | 


28 x 24 X 20. 


Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING PurcHassrs of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results nygee-cenenen of su- 

jal muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
— the Atxas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Artas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic. giving a variable 
resi from mini to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 

State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
64 22 WORCESTER, MASS. 


EACHERS can find verlety of PENS and 
PENCILS, WRITING-PAPER ENVELOPES, 
at WARD & GAY’S, Stationers, 189 Devonshre St., Boston. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley, Street, Boston. 


For circulars and information, address F. 8. Snow. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare 
orty Handsome 


ever Published in One Volume. 
Illustrations. Price, only $6.00, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
AVilliam Shakespeare, 
WITH A FULL AND COMPREHENSIVE LIFE. 


A History of the Early Drama; an Introduction 


to each Play; the Readings of former Editions; Stew. ‘ ne in Element. Physics... 1.50 


Glossarial and other Notes, etc., etc., 
FROM THE WORKS OF 


COLLIER, KNIGHT, DYCE, 
DOUVCE, HALLIWELL, 
HUNTER, RICHARDSON, 
VERPLANCK, and HUDSON. 


Edited by GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 


At a great expense, the Publishers have determined to 
issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest English Poet. 
type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume 
of the size, and the illustrations are from the world-renowned 
artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty and expres- 
sion of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is 
of fine quality, and toned, and the presswork is done on the 
Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 

Although the expense has been great, we have con- 
cluded to make the experiment of putting the work at an ex- 
ceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large 

ts. 

The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part contain- 
ing Two Large Handsome Lllustrations, at 30 
Cents per Part. 

THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, 
Marbled Edges, is only "$9.00. 


THE WORK WILL BE 
Sold only by Subscription. 
GENTS WANTED. 
Address 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., 


84 zz (M) PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGLAND the balance of 

this year (or from Nov. rst) 

@ to any new subscriber who 

will send us for the year 1877, this month. 

We trust our friends throughout the country wil] make an 

effort to inform all Teachers and Educators among their ac- 
quaintances of the above septmnely. 

Address BICKNELL, Publisher, 
93 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


! We will send THE NEW- 


ANTED—A Principal for Glenwood Classical Semi- 

nary, at West Brattleboro, Vt. in place of Prof. V. 
F. Lang, deceased; who wil! purchase an interest in said 
School property. pply to Hiram Orcutt, A. M., West 
Lebanon, N. H. or 


Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... $1.50 
Huxley & Martin's Elementary Biology... 2.00 
R ‘e I in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevons’s Elementary Lessons in Logic..... 1.25 


Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co,’ Eiincational Catalogne 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO.. 
88 i 21 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW VORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 

Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 

Patterson’s Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. - 

JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 
WantTep—Several good agents (!ocal and otherwise) on a 
|new Encyclopezdia, not a revised edition of an old book 
' that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 


tions of things which time infallibly brings about. 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be procured 


| It is illustrated with elepant wood-engravings and very beau- 
| tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 


Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES,| w. H. WHITNEY. 


23 Hawley street, Boston gr tf 


utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re-| other Geographies, except Von a } 
search, and give effect to that change in the relative propor-| than “ honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
‘Bhe work | sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvt.) 


Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, | : 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


Youmanr’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology; 
Science 
Histo mers ; 
Higher Arithmetic ; 


‘ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harknese’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
52 22 Street, BOSTON. 


VJ ILLAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8S. ; 

Hill’s Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep Mepat 


of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of | of Merit AT THE Vienna ExposiTIon OF 1873. 


This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 
received more 


Liberal terms for introduction, and 


AMES A. BOWEN, New-England 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents 

| 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
A 56 zz 


Cata 


either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. | ;, ene Sarah Roche i une. 


142 Grand-St., N. Y 


HKelectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. 5S. 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 


&c., &c. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey’s Graded-School Speller. 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 

Harvey’s Blem. and English Grammars, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 


torical Readers; 


Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


Elementary Grammar) ; 


Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 


phy, &c., 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 


liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, 4¢1., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 


T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—X. Retan Price. II. | 
where not 


in use. Excuance Price (one-half 


Smvcie Sampie Corres for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


& Manual of Arithmetic (just published ), contai esti ° ° 

Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions cf 

Fall Cloth, .... eee: 81.00 $1.00 7+ 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, cone epee 1.50 1.13 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, .... . 1.50 1.13 
Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus, 226 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, ose 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Language Lessons, on 20 ‘22 15 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric, |... |... 1.25 94 
Thatheimer’s History of England, 150 
Norton's Elements of Physics, .... oven “ne 1.15 84 58 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 1.25 94 
Hallman's Kindergarten Culture, 15 75 

man’s Lectures on Histo of Pedagogy, .... avec 3 , 

Smart's Manual of Free G 20 20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and ‘25 125 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVI 
SION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


NTRODUCTION 
retail price}—F or first introduction into schools in exchange 


Price—F or first introduction into schools 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publish NEW VORK, 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to #14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), #1.50. 


Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
&c., &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


ENey 


Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinten’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 


Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., &c. 


HW Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of ‘ntroduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Pablishers, 


56 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 


'| New American Readers and Spellers. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. ® 
Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States : 
G. £. WHITTEMORE, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
H nson’s Yo Folke’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, ool, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
«.e Orig’] Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation ; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece atid Rome. 
Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Frauklin BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera. 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


PUBLISH 


Guyot’s 
Guyot’s Wall Mapa, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 


Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
P. 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


“TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 


158 Broadway, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


56 


arren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren's Class-Word 8 os . 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

raley s School Songs Hours, 
Mack Dictionary of 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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ees & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
| Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
: Klisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
| Gray's Botanies ; & &. 
1 For New-Engiand States address 
= 6 


